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Uistribution ol Objection places Spring Fair rides on hold 


Cartoons 1gniles 
controversy 


Members of the University’s Muslim 
community protest use of images 


By CHRISTINE HIGGINS 
The Johns | lopkins \ews-Letter 


Members of the Hopkins Muslim 
community are protesting the Objectiv- 
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PUBLISHED SINCE 1896 BY THE STUDENTS OF THE JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


By RAVI GUPTA 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


The Baltimore City Permits Office has 
temporarily suspended the University’s 
permit to relocate its annual Spring Fair 
to N. Charles Street for three days in 
April due to objections raised by a con- 
sortium of community leaders. 

Were the City to uphold the objection 
and revoke the permit, the largest and 
most popular portion of the festival, its 
rides, would effectively be eliminated 
from the weekend-long event. 

According to Jane Rhyner, the Uni- 
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versity’s Director of Mattin and Lever- 
ing Union, “The permit was approved 
verbally by the Permits Office and we 
were just waiting to receive the formal 
approval and associated permit costs in 
the mail.” 

The permit, however, is currently on 
hold pending a meeting Thursday be- 
tween community leaders, University 
administrators and the Spring Fair stu- 
dent co-chairs, the stated goal of which 
is a resolution of the conflict. 

Baltimore City Councilwoman for the 
14th District Mary Pat Clarke, a vocal op- 
ponent of the relocation who first raised 


the objection with the Permits Office, 
said, “We have a meeting this week with 
the community associations to discuss 
the Charles Street closure. We should 
have the final answer at the conclusion 
of that meeting.” 

Clarke and Salem Reiner, the Uni- 
versity’s director of community affairs, 
have named, among other things, the re- 
direction of traffic and inevitable noise 
pollution as two of the major problems 
with the proposed closure. 

“T requested Salem Reiner to organize 
this meeting to discuss the issue with 
the community and the students,” she 
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added. “The bottom line is that, besides 
the traffic problem, there are hundreds 
of residents living along Charles Street 
who don’t want the noise. Hopkins has 
enough space on campus even with the 
construction to hold the events on the 
freshman, upper and lower quads.” 

In an e-mail addressed to Salem Rein- 
er, Clarke said, “I am opposed to this 
closure ... and am asking that the fes- 
tival move back to the [Johns Hopkins 
University] campus where it properly 
belongs.” 

But according to Beth Bullamore, 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 


ist Club’s distribution of flyers depicting 
the controversial Danish political car- 
toons of the Prophet Mohammed that 
are intrinsically offensive to the Islamic 
faith. 

Leaders of the campus Objectivist 
Club (JHOC) posted and issued these im- 
ages two weeks ago to criticize the Amer- 
ican media’s refusal to display the conten- 
tious cartoons in the wake of worldwide 
Muslim demonstrations. After a student 
outcry and direct intervention from the 
Office of Student Involvement, JHOC de- 
cided to host a forum for open discussion 
on the issue. 

On Monday, March 13, four panel- 
ists attended the “Unveiling the Danish 
Cartoons: A Discussion of Free Speech 
and World Reaction” forum. The Mus- 
lim Student Association (MSA) boycot- 
ted the event because individuals within 
MSA suspected the forum would be bi- 
ased against the Islamic community at 
large. 

Many argue that while freedom of 
speech is guaranteed to American citi- 
zens this right has limitations when it of- 
fends or infringes on the rights of other 
individuals. MSA member junior Misu 
JTasnim said in response to the claim 
that freedom of speech is a universal 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 




























Students enjoy unusually warm spring weather on the Beach 
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MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Students relaxed on the Beach this past weekend as Baltimore bathed in sunlight for a few days for the first time in months, offering a brief taste of spring that was later whisked away by 33 degree winds. 


Security dept. assesses new buildings 


By ERICA MITRANO 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 








MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Md. Lt. Govenor and U.S. Senatorial candidate 
Michael Steele spoke at Hopkins on Wednesday. 


officer in both the Charles and the 
Blackstone from 5 p.m. to 5 am, 
Executive Director of Campus Safe- 
ty and Security Edmund Skrodzki 
said. Prior to Hopkins’ acquisition 
of the buildings, one security guard 
monitored both buildings from 10 
p-m. to 6 a.m. 

“We'd have a hole in the donut 
if we didn't have Allied Barton [at 
the Charles and. Blackstone,]” Bri- 
an Dembeck, executive director of 
Johns Hopkins Real Estate, said. 

According to Skrodzki, the sur- 
vey also recommended numerous 
changes to lighting, doors, alarms 
and surveillance in and around 


the buildings. Specific recommen- 
dations for both buildings includ- 
ed trimming shrubbery, installing 
steel window grates on basement 
and some first-floor windows, in- 
creasing the wattage of light bulbs 
in and around the buildings, re- 
placing front door locks with ac- 
cess card readers and upgrading 
closed-circuit television surveil- 
lance cameras. 

A few recommendations were 
building-specific. PJ’s Pub, in the 
basement of the Charles, will be 
provided with an access card to 
limit access to the building through 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


U.S. Senatorial 
candidate Steele 
speaks al JHU 


By SIOBHAN PAGANELLI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


This week Homewood Safety 
and Security completed its site se- 
curity survey for the Charles and 
Blackstone apartment buildings, 
which were purchased by the Uni- 
versity last month. 

The survey recommends that nu- 
merous changes be made to improve 
security in the buildings including 
switching the security company 
from Silver Star Security to Allied 
Barton Security Service, as well as 
extending surveillance hours. 

At night there will be a security 
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LUCY LIU/NEWS-LETTER 
The Charles Apartments, which were bought this year by the Univer- 
sity, are one of the more popular sites for off-campus housing. 


Maryland Lieutenant Governor and 
Hopkins alumnus Michael Steele was 
brought to campus Wednesday by the 
JHU College Republicans as the first 
speaker of their newly developed Spring 
Capitol Symposium. 

Steele, a native Washingtonian and 
self-proclaimed “Air Force brat,” re- 
marked that “Hopkins is unique among 
universities” for the spirit of its people. 
After receiving “a hard wake-up call” 
when he was expelled at the end of his 
freshman year, Steele worked hard to 








Alcohol study exposes 
dangerous behaviors 


Arts 


Music legends George Clinton and 
P-Funk lay down their cosmic brand of 
psychedelic funk at Rams Head, B7 


re-enter the Hopkins community. Steele 
said, “Hopkins gave me a second chance, 
and I will forever be indebted to it, be- 
cause it saw something in me that I hadn't 
realized myself. It was my potential.” 

_ After graduating from Hopkins witha 
; in international relations in 1981, 
Steele entered an Augustinian monastery 
for three years before attending George- 
town Law Center. Having practiced law for 
a number of years, he went on to become 


~Women’s lax triumphs in their first 
games, powering to a no. 3 position in 


national lacrosse polls, Al2 
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By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A recent survey that shows 

a high percentage of Hopkins 
students have been involved in 
alcohol-related or binge-drink- 
s ing incidents has administrators 
worried about the health risks 
W students are taking when they 
83 drink. 
The results, part of the Har- 

B6 vard School of Public Health’s 
Wy 2005 College. Alcohol Study, 
B10 found that alcohol has a signifi- 


third to black out and 11 percent 
to drive under the influence of 
alcohol. 

“When you look at the num- 
bers, it is very scary,” said Dr. 
Alain Joffe, director of the Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter. 

“It reflects a number of stu- 
dents who are doing a fair amount 
of drinking and suffering the 
consequences.” 

According to a 2005 report by 
the National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA), 
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Group's posting of cartoons 
controversially depicting 
Mohammed incites dispute 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
right, “Freedom of speech stops 
after your offending someone or 
a large group of people because 
then you are harming someone 
else’s freedom.” 

However, President Dr. Yaron 
Brook and Senior Fellow Dr. 
Onkar Ghate of the Ayn Rand 
Institute, which advocates objec- 
tivism in America, represented 
an individualist perspective and 
maintained, “The individuals at 
this University and every other 
have the right to display whatev- 
er images they like under the first 
amendment of the Constitution.” 

He added, “The American 
news media is allowing the use 
of violence and intimidation by 
the Muslims in Europe and the 
Middle East to infringe upon their 
rights of free expression.” 

The’ JHOC supports exactly 
that platform, which was the im- 
petus behind posting the offend- 
ing images on campus. 

“Two weeks ago JHOC began 
to understand that the right to 
freedom of speech was being meet 
with violence and intimidation to 
the point that the American me- 
dia was enacting self-censorship,” 
JHOC President Dorian Leary 
said. 

JHOC members found this 
prospect horrifying and are still 
deeply concerned about any limi- 
tations being place on American 
free speech. 

Originally, MSA _ expressed 
concern that the University was 
condoning these offensive car- 
toons because the Office of Resi- 
dential Life’s seal appeared on 
all the distributed flyers. Rumors 
that the seal was forged reached 
the Office of Student Involve- 
ment. 

However, according to Shelly 
Fickau, director of residential life, 


Objection to™ 
street closure 
jeopardizes 


fair’s success 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
President of the Charles Village 
Civic Association (CVCA), the 
official position of the CVCA is 
that they have no objection to the 
closure of North Charles and the 
relocation of the fair. 

“J have no strong objection to 
rush-hour traffic being backed 
up and picking an alternative 
route,” she said ata CVCA board 
meeting Wednesday night. “It 
actually sounds like a lot of 
fun.” 

Despite a lack of quorum at 
the meeting, an informal vote of 
the attending members produced 
no objections to the plan. 

According to the University, 
no location on campus has ei- 
ther the size or structural foun- 
dation to support the weight of 
the rides. The Garland parking 
lot, which has in previous years 
served as the operating site for 
the rides, is currently under con- 
struction. 

Jeremy Rosendal, legislative 
aide to Clarke, said that although 
Clarke had corresponded ver- 
bally with the Permits Office, 

_and that the permit was on hold, 
a formal objection has yet to be 
filed. ° 

_ “She did not file an official ob- 
jection,” he explained, “but did 
forward the concerns of the com- 
munity to the Permits Office. We 


were told that we would be noti- © 


fied of any decision and haven't 
heard of any official approval of 
the permit yet.” 

_ Helen Marinelli of the Permits 
Office, with whom Clarke had 
been working on the issue, was 
unavailable for comment. 

Kurt Kocher, of the Balti- 
more City Department of Pub- 
lic Works, commented on the 
Permits Office’s process for ap- 
peas. suspending permits. 


the permit has been placed 


‘on hold, it obviously means that 
‘there are issues that need to be 


ort problems are raised in the 
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Univ. expresses disapproval over use of cartoons 
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| accidents involv- 
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SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 


Dr. Yaron Brook (left) of the Ayn Rand Institute and Adanh Furan (right) of the Baltmore City Muslim Council spoke on the panel. 


these rumors are apparently un- 
founded. “We do not endorse this 
message, but it does appear the fly- 
ers were stamped by our office.” 

Yet none of these flyers were 
posted in the residential halls, 
which is the only place an indi- 
vidual needs permission from 
the Office of Residential Life to 
display flyers. 

The University does not sup- 
port the actions taken by indi- 
viduals in JHOC and regards dis- 
playing these cartoons as tactless. 

Executive Director of Com- 
munications and Public Affairs 
Dennis O’Shea said on behalf of 
the administration, “The Univer- 
sity regrets that a small group 
of students chose in this case to 
exercise its right to free speech in 


a way that was clearly calculated 
to give offense to fellow students 
rather than to illuminate the is- 
sue. It was a choice they made 
and it was, in the University’s 
judgment, a poor choice.” 

Additionally, the University 
recognizes the American media’s 
decision to not show the images 
as one of digression rather than 
censorship. 

O’Shea said, “If the News-Let- 
ter were to publish these images 
I would estimate that they are ex- 
ercising the same poor judgment 
as those who posted the origi- 
nally flyers. The sensitivity is of 
the issue is one that should be re- 
spected, along with the religious 
freedoms of those in the Hopkins 
community.” 
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Hopkins hopes to ease community concerns about moving Spring Fair to N. Charles St. 


the community residents before 
any such permit is ever officially 
approved. The meeting this week 
will serve this purpose.” 

While acknowledging a fail- 
ure on the part of the University’s 
administration to approach the 
community and prevent the situ- 
ation from devolving into a po- 
litical conflict, Reiner expressed 
frustration with the student or- 
ganizers’ reluctance to involve 
themselves in the process. 

“T fully agree that the Office of 
Community Affairs shares respon- 
sibility with the student organizers 
for this issue,” he said. “It’s a two- 
Way street. It’s incumbent upon me 
to help provide advice to students 
about events such as this.” 

“However, though the stu- 
dents know how to contact me 
about such issues, they chose 
otherwise. Furthermore, I had a 
discussion with Spring Fair last 
year regarding community rela- 
tions but the advice I gave was 
disregarded,” he said. ; 

According to Reiner, the 
Spring Fair co-chairs’ neglect of 
community concerns served as 
the main catalyst for the dispute. 

“No effort was made by the 
student organizers to commu- 
nicate with the residents,” he 
explained. “Talks may be going 
on now and in the future, but it’s 
a little too late. There was a lack 
of outreach which turned this 


- into a contentious and political 


issue.” 
When contacted, seniors Jeff 
Russell and Katherine Young, the 


student co-chairs of this year’s 
_ Spring Fair, refused to comment. 


Sheila Garrity, a member of the 


tion (GCA) and a Hopkins employ- 


vv 
\ 


ee, enumerated the trepidations of 
the Greenway Community. : 

“The concerns of the residents 
and other members of the GCA 
center around the lack of noti- 
fication to those affected — we 
learned about the proposed clo- 
sure in an article in the Johns Hop- 
kins News-Letter,” Garrity said. 

“We do not live on campus 
and do not wish to be treated as 
such. We are tax-paying citizens 
and both we and our individual 
communities deserve to be treat- 
ed respectfully,” she said. 

Members of the Charles Village 
community had a variety of opin- 
ions on the matter.“I have no real 
concerns regarding the upcoming 
Spring Fair,” said Jerry Gordon, 
a resident of Charles Village. “I 
know it’s a very important event 
for the students, and I totally sup- 
port it. The potential traffic prob- 
lems posed by some people seems 
unwarranted — you can always 
simply take another route.” 

Angelita Wells, also a Charles 
Village resident, agreed, saying 
“1 know ‘from the past that the 
fair is a really enjoyable event for 
the whole Baltimore community 
to share in. I really don’t have any 
concerns at all about the noise or 
traffic rerouting, so long as the 
fair is successful in bringing the 
community together for some 
outdoor delight.” 

“Saturday morning traffic will 
definitely be a problem,” said 
Helen Gilmore, who also lives 
in the community, “especially 
around the hospital area. | re- 
ally don’t think it’s a good idea 
to close down a major artery like 


‘North Charles. I feel that Hop- 


kins is large enough to hold the 
event elsewhere on campus.” 





The MSA responded to the 
posting of the cartoons by set- 
ting up booths in the dining halls 
to explain the Islamic faith and 
what morality the Koran actually 
preaches. There are mounting 
concerns within the Islamic com- 
munity on campus that there is 
a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing of the Islamic faith that led to 
these incidents. 

Student Representative on the 
Diversity Leadership Council to 
President William Brody Salmah 
Rizvi said, “It’s sad to see Islama- 
phobia throughout this great 
country. When political figures 
such as Ann Coulter are calling 
all Muslims ragheads and terror- 
ists in front our national leaders 
— and when they are agreeing 
with her, there is reason for Mus- 
lims to be concerned about how 
we are portrayed.” ~ 

Yet this issue has been evaluat- 
ed as one of freedoms and rights, 
not of religious beliefs or politi- 
cal views. Self-proclaimed atheist 
and Vice President of JHOC se- 
nior Michelle Minton said while 
discussing the issue with a mem- 
ber of the Muslim community, “I 
don't believe in beliefs. I believe 
in facts and truth-seeking.” 

The majority of JHOC mem- 
bers upholds Minton’s views. 

Marketing Officer for JHOC 
junior Harrison Bradlow said, “It 
was Michelle who originally post- 
ed the flyers, but after Student 
Involvement came to speak to us 
we decided to act as a group, We 
want to make sure that this issue 
of self-censorship is talked about 
and discussed intelligently. That’s 
the best way to find the facts.” 


Study reports students 
at risk when binging 
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a Drinking related problems reported by 
Hopkins students in the past year 


Percentage of students who: 
Forgot where they were, what they did 33.4% 
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than 3 million | 
students ride 
with an intoxi- 
cated driver. 

Hopkins is not 
excepted from this trend, with 
11.7 percent of students having 
driven after drinking and 13.8 
percent having ridden with a 
driver under the influence of ei- 
ther alcohol or illegal drugs. 

“Tt’s not the drinking I’m con- 
cerned about per se; I’m worried 
about what goes along with that 
drinking. ... Have a hangover, 
miss a class; not that big a deal,” 
Joffe commented. 

Sophomore Jillian Saperstein 
was surprised to hear that any 
student would drink and drive 
at all. 

“Unless people are having al- 
cohol poured down their throat, 
that’s just really irresponsible. 
People should plan better be- 
cause they’re not only a danger 
to themselves, but everyone else 
on the road,” she said. 

Echoing her sentiment, junior 
James Barker said, “The drunk 
driving [statistic] surprises me, 
because everyone knows bet- 
ter.” 

Anotherconsequence ofheavy 
alcohol consumption, accord- 
ing to the study, is unplanned 
sexual activity, which often puts 
both students involved at risk 
for sexually transmitted diseas- 
es if proper precautions are not 
taken. ; 

At Hopkins, 24.9 percent of 
students surveyed reported that 
drinking had caused them to par- 
ticipate in an unplanned sexual 
activity and 9.7 percent had not 
used protection when having sex. 

However, Joffe cautioned that 
those numbers were “about what 
you would expect to see at other 
schools.” 

Barker wasn’t surprised by 
these figures either: “Drinking is 
so prevalent that most everybody 
gets into it sooner or later, and 
good judgment goes to hell,” 

While the number of students 
who engage in unplanned sex- 
ual activity as a consequence of 
drinking might not be surpris- 
ing, “blacking out,” combined 





with sex, can be much more dan- 
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The graph above denotes statistics for six different kinds 
of drinking problems reported in the survey on alcohol use, 


gerous and risky. 

Blacking out, or being un- 
able to remember the events of 
a particular night due to con- 
centrated alcohol consumption, 
was reported by 33.4 percent of 
Hopkins students in the past 

ear. 

“We have students coming in 
[to the Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter] getting STD testing who say, 
‘T don’t remember where I was or 
what I did last night’ ... That's 
pretty scary,” Joffe said. 

A random sample of 750 un- 
dergraduates, roughly but evenly 
distributed among the classes, 
was selected through the Regis- 
trar’s database. 

Of the 363 students who 
participated, 55.2 percent were 
male, 65.8 percent white, 28.3 
percent involved in Greek Life 
and 45.9 percent lived off cam- 
pus. 

Despite what may seem like 
a small sample size, Joffe noted 
that he didn’t expect much better 
results. 

“T think 48.8 [percent response 
rate] is very good, it’s not ideal. 
You'd like to see 60-70 percent, 
but for most colleges 48 percent 
is probably as good as you will 
get,” he said. 


The University has submitted 


these results to the Alcohol Task 
Force for use in finding new ways 
to educate students about the 


risks of binge drinking. 
Saperstein explained _ that 
serving alcohol on campus 


seemed to be one way to prevent 
binge drinking incidents to oc- 
cur. 

“I think making HopStop 
back into a bar was a good idea; 
maybe that will decrease some of 
the traffic off-campus.” 

Joffe pointed out that in the 
end, his main goal is to keep stu- 
dents out of harm’s way. “[Home- 
wood Student Affairs’) major 
concern is the potential harm that 
can come to students. ... We re- 
ally want people to be safe, that’s 
the bottom line.” 


eee 


News Brief 


Financial aid scholarships become less focused on diversity 


The state of financial aid 
scholarships at colleges and uni- 
versities across the country is 
changing, according to education 
officials, as mounting legal and 
political pressures have forced 
institutions to open up aid fund- 
ing previously restricted to mi- 
nority students. 

The threat of legal action 
against programs specifically 
tailored toward minority recruit- 


ment has become increasingly . 


worrisome to university officials 
nationwide since a landmark dual 
decision by the Supreme Court in 
2003 that, while upholding the 
right of universities to use race as 
a factor in admissions, confused 
even further the state of the law 
regarding diversity in college ad- 
missions. 

Ellen Frishberg, director of 
student financial aid at Hopkins, 
acknowledged that the Univer- 
sity has taken into consideration 
the Court’s ruling and has for 
years denied offers from donors 
to establish scholarships in the 
name of specific ethnic or reli- 
gious minorities. 

“We discussed the case after- 
wards, and said race is not the 
only factor we consider,” she said. 

“That case had a chilling effect 
at Homewood.” ; 


_ According to Frishberg, the || 


General Counsel's office advises 


the Department of Student Fi- 


nancial Aid on how to handle 
such offers. 


“People try all the time,” she 
said, but cautioned that Hopkins 
turns down offers to establish fi- 
nancial aid scholarships unless 
they are unrestricted with regard 
S ethnic, racial or religious iden- 

ity. 

When asked if the University 
has ever faced legal or political 
pressure to alter any of its poli- 
cies toward underrepresented 
minorities and financial aid 
scholarships, 
hasn’t, , 

She noted, however, i 
1999, the University Se, e 
open aid funding provided bya 
gift from the Hodson Trust and 
originally restricted to minori 
applicants to students of all eth- 
nic backgrounds as a result of a 
Supreme Court case that struck 


down racial qu 
otas as unconsti- 
tutional. ia 





Frishberg said it 


“When that case came down,” 
she explained, “Provost [Stephen 
Knapp] said, ‘We can’t do this 
anymore.” 

Since then, the University has, 


for the most part, rejected pro- 


posals from donors for financial 
aid scholarships restricted to ap- 
plicants of specific ethnic or re- 
ligious backgrounds in order to 
avoid legal difficulty. 

The only financial aid schol- 
arship available at Hopkins that 
is targeted specifically toward 
financially needy, underrepre- 
sented minorities is the Hodson 
Success Scholarship, which, Fr- 
ishberg noted, is still open to all 
Prospective students. 

“The best recruitment money 
is feb a seas money,” Frishberg 
said. 


— Sal Gentile - 
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College Board miscalculates 4,000 SAT 


Ninety-four Hopkins applicants affected with errors ranging 
ae 9 ‘ . . San 
Irom 30 to 240 points; deans don’t expect decisions to change 


By MITRA HESHMATI 
Che Johns He ypkins News-Letter 


The College Board announced 
last Wednesday that it had mis- 
calculated the SAT 
4,000 students, which is less 
than 1 percent of the students 
who took the newly formatted 
October SAT. 

The miscalculation affected 
94 Hopkins applicants, whose 
scores have been altered by an 
average of 30 points, including 
one student’s score that reflected 
a discrepancy of 240 points. 

Also, the College Board admit- 
ted that an additional 1,600 tests 
had been overlooked for errors. 

According to the College 
Board’s Executive Director of 
SAT Information Services Brian 
O’Reilly, 83 percent of the affect- 
ed students nationwide saw an 


scores of 


increase of less than 40 points on 
the 2,400-point scale. 

Another 12 percent of stu- 
dent scores increased by from 
50 to 90 points, and five percent 
of the remaining 4,000 students 
had scores that increased by 100 
points or more. ; 

In most cases these discrepen- 
cies where detrimental to the stu- 
dents scores rather than benefical, 
because marks that were made 
too lightly were not registered by 
the scanton grader. 

Even though the scoring error 
affected only a small percentage 
of the half million students who 
took the test, 16 students had 
their scores misreported by 200 
points or mare. 

Colleges were notified of the 
error by overnight mail, receiv- 
ing a list of students whose scores 
were improved by the recalcula- 
tions. Therefore, the issue should 
have little affect on student’s 
scores or applications as a whole. 

O'Reilly said, “We encour- 
aged, or urged, those colleges to 
review the files of the students 
that were affected by this error.” 

The 94 Hopkins applicants 
with affected scores had im- 


provements from 10 points to 240 
points. 
Director of 
John Latting said 
that he feels that the recalcula- 
tions will not have a significant 


Undergraduate 
Admissions 


impact on admissions decisions. 

“We'll certainly change de- 
cisions, if necessary. I'll be sur- 
prised if we do,” Latting said. 

“For the most part, I think we'll 
find that we’re comfortable with 
what we already had, even though 
we're happy to make changes if 
we need to,” he added. 

When reviewing applications, 
the SAT score is only one of many 
factors colleges evaluate along 
with high school transcripts, ex- 
tracurricar activities and person- 
al statements. 

Dean of Enrollment and Aca- 
demic Services William Conley 
explained, “Although SAT scores 
are important, we look at so much 
other information that I’m pretty 
confident that we will treat those 
students fairly.” 

He added that there are nu- 
merous ways in which the SAT 
scores are evaluated and all of 
the discrepancies have been tak- 
en into account. 

“We are also looking at sub- 
scores. The 240 points — that 
was 60 points on the critical 
reading section, 120 points on 
math and 60 points on writing,” 
Conley said. 

As a policy, the College Board 
does not report score miscalcula- 
tions that resulted in lower scores 
to colleges. Since it is now too late 
for a senior to retake the test, it 
would also be unfair to the stu- 
dent to report a lower score. 

O'Reilly said, “If we’d taken 
away their highest score, this 
would be penalizing students 
for something that was not their 
fault.” 

The miscalculations are attrib- 
uted to a technical error in the 
process of scanning the answer 
sheets and therefore was easily 
caught and corrected. 

The error was twofold; the an- 
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Of the thousands of students who applied to Hopkins this year, only 94 had a scoring 
error on their SAT exam. Here, prospective students sit in on an information session. 


swer sheet had a high moisture 
content and the bubbles had been 
filled in too lightly or otherwise 
incompletely. 

Both defects had to have hap- 
pened for an answer sheet to be 
incorrectly, suggesting 
why less than one percent of 
students’ answer sheets were af- 
fected. 

O'Reilly explained, 
of the answer sheets that went 
through the scanner had exces- 
sive moisture that made the pa- 
per in the scanner expand ever 
so slightly and moved one bubble 
ever so slightly.” 

The actual significance of the 
increase in scores is very small 
and may not affect admissions 
decisions despite how students 
may feel. “Students are under 
a great deal of pressure in the 
college admissions process,” 
O’Reilly pointed out. 

“They’re still probably upset 
that they didn’t get that extra 20 
points.”On the other hand, he 
said “There’s not enough preci- 
sion in a SAT score to say that a 
580 is better than a 560 and col- 
leges know that.” 

Conley explained that Hop- 
kins admissions decisions are 
based on a range of factors, in- 
cluding non-cognitive factors 


scored 


“Some 


and 
to 


interest 
student 


the 
the 


that include 
motivation of 
learn. 

“Those are things that come 
through when you read an appli- 
cation,” Conley said. “The more 
vibrant student life is here, the 
more successful I feel we are on 
the admissions front.” 

O'Reilly concluded that there 
is always the possibility of an er- 
ror: “There is no such thing as a 
100 percent perfect system. There 
is always a slight risk that such 
errors can occur.” 

“Will there never be a mistake 
on the SAT again? I don’t think 
anybody can promise that.” 

Although such discrepancies 
in the SAT have prompted some 
colleges to weigh the test less 
heavily in comparison to other 
factors, the SAT is still an impor- 





tant component for most schools, | 


including Hopkins. 
Conley said, “At this point, 
there is no formal discussion of 


changing the SAT requirement at | 


Hopkins. We continue to find it a 
useful dimension in our selection 
process.” 

Conley continued, “There is 
no reason for discounting the 
value of the SAT because of this 
incident. We will account 
those impacted.” 
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the basement. Similarly, the door 
to the basement hallway near 
the entrance to Niwana will be 
reinstalled and equipped with 
an access card reader. Niwana 
is located in the basement of the 
Blackstone. 

According to Dembeck, every 

recommendation on the survey 
will be adopted by approximate- 
ly June or July. 
“Everything [Skrodzki] has 
recommended on the list, we’re 
going to be implementing at some 
period of time,” Dembeck said. 

Hopkins students were con- 
sulted for 
the security = 
plan, as were 
building resi- 
dents not af- 
filiated with 
Hopkins, the 
buildings’ 
maintenance 
company 
and the office 


’ 


students,’ 
Skrodzki said, such as improved 
lighting, upgraded peepholes on 
doors and changes to the front 
door alarm system. 

According to Skrodzki, 90 per- 
cent of Charles and Blackstone 
residents are Hopkins students. 

“Improved locks would 
be good,” senior Charles resi- 
dent Kateri Chambers said. “I 
wouldn’t mind seeing them step 
up security a bit. ... There are al- 
ways people loitering in the foyer 
who could come up behind you.” 

Referring to the January 2005 
murder of senior Linda Trinh 
in her Charles apartment, se- 
nior Blackstone resident Les- 
lie Theibert said, “Last year, 
with the stuff in the Charles, 
I didn’t feel too safe since that 
was across the street. [Security] 
couldn’t really be any worse 
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I wouldn’t mind seeing 
them step up security a 
bit. ... There are always 
people loitering in the 
foyer who could come 


up behind you. 





than it was.” 

Senior William Knych said 
someone recently tried a break 
into his Blackstone apartment. 
“But I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that people are trying 
to pry into my apartment every 
night,” he said. 

He added that he hasn’t seen 
much change in security since 
Hopkins acquired the building. 
“They haven’t done much. 
[hey haven't had time to do any- 
thing,” Knych said. 

Senior Katherine McDonough 
lives in the Blackstone, and says 
she would like to see the build- 
ing’s _ base- 
ment door 
fixed. But Mc- 
Donough isn’t 


very worried 
about  secu- 
rity. 

1 know 
people come 
around and 


come into the 
building but 


manager. oe 
“Some of I’ve never ha 
Feta dg iter SENIOR KATERI CHAMBERS, j,24 things 
mendations A RESIDENT OF THE CHARLES happen. The 
we got were worst is the 
directly from drunks, and 


they’re not re- 
ally a danger. ... If you lock your 
door nothing much will happen 
[to you],” she said. 

Asked about the level of secu- 
rity when the buildings were un- 
der private ownership, Skrodzki 
said, “I wouldn’t say they’re de- 
ficient. I'd say they have to be 
enhanced...We have a different 
eye of security as what a private 
investor would have.” 

“T have every confidence in 
Mr. Skrodzki..He knows how 
to make a building secure,” 
said Paula Burger, dean of un- 
dergraduate education and vice 
provost. 

The new management com- 
pany for the Charles and Black- 
stone is Washington Place Man- 
agement. Len Frenkil, a vice 
president of WP&M, declined to 
comment for this article. 
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International 


BY SAMANTHA ENGEL 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Students, Baltimore residents 
and a panel of experts met in 
Hodson this Wednesday, March 
15, to discuss what panel mem- 
ber Thomas Quinn described as, 
“by far the worst epidemic of our 
time.” During the second of its 
seven events, titled “AIDS Crisis in 
Sub-Saharan Africa,” the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium turned its eye 
to what may be the most pressing 
public health issue of our time. 
The shift of focus from the issue 
of international politics to public 
health was a necessary one. 

Each speaker represented a 
different facet of the larger is- 
sue of how to deal with the AIDS 
crisis. The first speaker, Thomas 
Quinn, professor of medicine, in- 
ternational health and epidemiol- 
ogy at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine and School of Public 
Health, painted a vivid but grim 
picture of the AIDS crisis in sub- 
saharan Africa. 

Quinn is also the senior inves- 
tigator of infectious diseases at 
the National Institutes of Health 
and the director of the Johns Hop- 
kins Center for Global Health. 

He described AIDS as the 
number one cause of death in 
Africa, saying, “Nothing even 
comes close to it” and paid spe- 
cial attention to the feminization 
of the AIDS epidemic. AIDS is 
becoming “increasingly destruc- 
tive to women ... more and more 
women are getting infected than 
men.” 

Quinn’s efforts in relieving the 
strain of AIDS that inflicts many 
Africans involve both behavioral 
and biological interventions. Be- 
havioral intervention includes 
things like voluntary counseling 
and testing, health education and 
condom distribution. 

Biological intervention  in- 
cludes blood screenings, preven- 
tion of mother-to-child trans- 
mission (MTCT), treatment of 
STDs, distribution of ARVs and 
circumcision. Among a bleak se- 
ries of graphs creeping steeply 
upwards, Quinn showed one that 
was momentarily relieving: a de- 
crease in MTCT. 
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David Stanton, Robin Munford and Thornas Quinn (I to r) discussed the current state and future of the worldwide AIDS pandemic. 


Quinn describes his work in 
clinics in Africa with hundreds of 
people lined up: “You can see the 
depression on their faces. There 
is no treatment,” he said. “It was 
the most frustrating experience.” 

And while relief was sparse, 
during his presentation Quinn 
said, “You are really watching 
the beginning of this revolution 
in providing care for the people 
of Africa.” With the opening of 
a new clinic, Quinn and his col- 
leagues were able to purchase 
30 motorcycles that further their 
distribution capabilities and mo- 
bility. “We are able to go out and 
deliver drugs to people in their 
homes,” he said. 

U.S. program director of Stu- 
dents Partnership Worldwide 
(SPW) Robyn Munford began by 
saying, “We have a mandate as 
young people to deal with this is- 
sue now.” 

Munford has presented 
around the world on effective 
strategies for involving youth in 
reproductive health and AIDS 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
did 25 years ago when he was 
on this campus. Noting many 
changes through the years, he 
urged them “to communicate a 














prevention programs. 

SPW recruits just under athou- 
sand people each year and places 
them in rural, hard to reach areas 
in sub-Saharan Africa. The two 
core programs of SPW are health 
education and community re- 
sources programs. 

The young people that work 
with SPW are called professional 
peer educators and are aged be- 
tween 18 and 28. After six to eight 
weeks of comprehensive training 
they are placed in communities 
for the academic year. 

Munford said, “It’s not just the 
lack of information, it is the way 
that the information is present- 
ed that prevents young people 
from knowing what they need to 
know.” This is only one problem 
in a larger set of problems. 

Munford stressed the impor- 
tance of eliminating conflicting 
messages to the young people 
of Africa. SPW provides youth 
resource centers, where youth 
can talk to peer-educators. It also 
works with youth in the schools, 
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using role playing, music, sports | 
and drama to “engage young 
people to realize and accept this 
risk.” 

Between February and Au- 
gust of 2004, SPW programs 
reached 36,000 young people 
directly in classrooms of Africa. 
Spreading information is one 
part of dealing with the issue of 
HIV and AIDS. 

However, the health infra- 
structure of these countries needs 
to be improved so’ that once the 
young people have the educa- 
tion and resolve to do something, 
they have a place to go and doc- 


| positive message of ho 
| into action, because 


| Steele’s 


pe turned 
that’s the 
root of our party.” This idea of 
combating “the backstabbing, 
the rhetoric that’s all hyped up 
and produces no results” was 
overarching message, 
and one which he sees as a disci- 
pline strongly lacking in politics 


| today. 


He said, “I’ve been a Repub- 
lican since I could first vote, 
which is unusual for an African 
American teenager growing up 
in Washington, D.C. The reality 
for me was that Democrats took 
me in because they felt sorry for 
me or wanted to convert me. I 
learned the art craft of politics 
from my opponents.” 

A discussion of radicalism 
was also a major component of 
Steele’s speech, which he tied into 


| his main idea of urging young 


Republicans to “use a positive 
voice when all others are speak- 
ing negatively.” 

He connected the two by ex- 
plaining his view that “radical- 
ism isn’t protesting, sign-wav- 
ing, or throwing bombs. It’s 
doing something.” Steele em- 
phasized this by citing examples 
of the efforts made by those who 
brought about the end to slavery, 
achieved voting rights for wom- 
en, and developed Affirmative 
Action. 

Regarding his own campaign, 
Steele said, “I run because I feel 
I have something to give back, 





tors that can help them. 

David Stanton is the chief of 
the Division of Technical Lead- 
ership and Research at the U.S. 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment. Stanton spoke about the 
difficulty of uncovering the truth 
of the situation and the further 
difficulty of how we deal with 
that truth. The feat of changing 
sexual norms was another diffi- 
culty that Stanton addressed. 








and something to say about that 
vision, about that hope, about the 
actions that we should be taking 
to empower people.” 

In a post-speech question-and- 
answer session, senior Student 
Council President Atin Agarwal 
asked if race ought to matter in the 
Senate election. Steele responded, 
“Tt shouldn't be a factor, but it’s an 
undercurrent, that’s just the na- 


| ture of us. I think the testament is 
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Alumnus campaigns for 
Senate at Homewood 


how you deal with it.” 

Agarwal later noted. “It’s great 
and impressive that they [the Col. 
lege Republicans] got the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. He spoke very 
well.” However, Agarwal was 
“disappointed that there weren’t 
more people to see him.” 

Freshman Jeremy Batoff, a 
member of the College Republi- 
cans, agreed, saying, “It’s kind 
of sad because he’s such an im- 
portant speaker, especially to the 
Hopkins community. I don’t re- 
ally think it matters what party 
it is — when an important alum- 
ni comes to the school, people 
should show respect and come 
hear what he has to say.” 

College Republican President 
junior Jered Ede was, in fact, 
pleased with the turn out consid- 
ering the difficult timing during 
midterms. Ede said, “This is a 
much better turnout than I was 
actually expecting.” 

Though the crowd was on the 
smaller side, numbering roughly 
25, attendants actively participat- 
ed in the question-and-answer 
session, keeping Steele occupied 
with their inquiries. This infor- 
mal, debate-style symposium 
was exactly was Ede has in mind 
when he began envisioning the 
idea in 2004. “[The Capitol Sym- 
posium] is designed to address 
the topic of why the speaker is 
a Republican and what defines 
that.” 

The events, which will con- 
tinue throughout the spring, are 
open to audiences of all political 
orientations. Ede said, “I told my 
friend to bring all his democrat 
friends. It’s more entertaining that 
Way.” 

Today, Steele credits Hopkins 
for his success under its tough- 
love approach, saying that he re- 
members “the dean telling [him] 
that this is an institution where, 
when you arrive here, they're 
not about babying you — they’re 
about making you a man, or a 
woman, or a professional ... It is 
one of those places that holds a 
special place in my heart.” 
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ATTENTION STUDENT LEADERS- DEADLINES APPROACHING !! 


The following award applications are due by March 17, 2006. 


Multicultural Student Affairs 
Outstanding Service Award 
Exemplary Leadership Award 
Martin Luther King Jr. Courage and Service Award 
Harvey Milk Service Award 
Robert Strider Courage Award 
Joe Carlton Scholar-Athlete Award 
Owens-Hall-Bilgrave Award 
Chester Wickwire Diversity Award 





Senior Class 
Homewood Award 
Old Gold and Sable Award 
Dunn Family Award 


Student Council 
Gold Cup 
Gilman Cup 
Homewood Cup 
Student Excellence Award for Leadership Service 
Student Excellence Award for Leadership Service Staff Award 


Student Involvement 
Outstanding Student Organization Award 
Outstanding Student Program Award 


Applications are available online at the Leadership Recognition site web.jhu.edu/studentprograms ./ Nomination 
details, deadlines and specific criteria are listed for each application. 
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~ Leadership for the world... 
Skills workshops and dinner with Keynote speaker 
for all students, faculty, staff from all Hopkins affiliates, 


An excellent training and networking opportunity!!! 
For more information please consult www.jhu.¢du/slc or email seniorleaders@gmail.com 
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EDITORIAL 


It’s only Fair 


As Hopkins continues to grow and build ad- 
ditional quadrangles and buildings on the old 
Garland Parking Lot, inevitably other things 
have gotten pushed aside. One of those things 
was Spring Fair’s location for its most popular 
activities: the amusement park rides. Unfortu- 
nately, the brick walkways around campus now 
make the rides’ return to the Freshman Quad 
impossible. So, this year’s co-chairs have had to 
deal with the added problem of coming up with 
a feasible solution — the closure of N. Charles 
Street. 

Through the process of securing the permit 
to close N. Charles Street, mistakes have been 
made. Along the way, a guarantee of community 
approval and cooperation was not secured. This 
is an error that Spring Fair must take into account 
in future years. However, the issue at hand is the 
success of this year’s fair. Should all students, 
staff, administrators and community members 
be punished for this year’s mistake? More impor- 
tantly, at a time when community relations are 
strained, should the community take measures 
to downsize the largest opportunity students 
and residents have to come together? 

City Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke says that 
Spring Fair should move back to campus, where 
it belongs. Sadly, in saying this, Clarke is showing 
little support for the fair, which brings together 
her student and non-student constituents alike. 

The Greenway Community Association and 
Clarke have both raised concerns over the closure 
primarily because their input was not sought 
earlier in the process of attaining the permit. It is 


clear that attempts should have been made ear- | 


lier, but turning Spring Fair into a political issue 
is not necessary. Meanwhile, the Charles Village 


Civic Association has shown that not all sur- | 


rounding communities are against the closure of 
N. Charles Street by speaking up in favor of it. 
Other streets in the community have been closed 
for fairs — why should this closing be any dif- 
ferent? 

Each year Spring Fair serves not only the 
Hopkins community, but also the surrounding 
neighborhood by providing an enjoyable source 
of weekend fun. Children of local residents often 
fill the lines for the amusement park rides, for 
which N. Charles Street may be closed. It doesn’t 
take long in the Beer Garden to notice that a large 
portion of its patrons are not Hopkins students, 
but community members. 

Spring Fair provides the community with an 
opportunity to drink cheap ale, buy arts and 
crafts sold by vendors from all over the United 
States and eat chicken-on-a-stick. Most impor- 
tantly it gives residents of the surrounding com- 
munities the opportunity to interact with the stu- 
dents and staff of the University, which plays a 
prominent role in the daily life of this city. 

If plans to appeal the closure of N. Charles 
Street are successful in preventing the University 
from maintaining its permit, a crucial aspect of 
this yearly community-building event will fall 
flat. Those opposed to the fair’s current configu- 
ration should consider whether they are the ones 
who are impeding any progress that the two par- 
ties involved are making. 





An end to 


New legislation that would ban minors from 
Power Plant Live! and other Baltimore night- 
clubs threatens to continue a disturbing trend 
that has limited undergraduates’ social options 
on and.off campus. Now that alcohol and par- 


ty restrictions in Charles Village are being i 


forced more than ever before, the elimination of 
the “18 to party, 21 to drink” rule in Baltimore 
clubs would cut off one of the few remaining 
outlets for student social life. Hopkins students 
and the administration must actively oppose 
this legislation. 

If Baltimore clubs become closed to the under- 
21 crowd, Hopkins students’ only remaining op- 
tions will be heavily policed student parties and 
the occasional HopStop event. 

As Baltimore Liquor Board member Samuel 
P. Daniels Jr. has pointed out, the 18 to party, 21 
to drink policy is “an enforcement nightmare.” 
Granted, this is true, but how is it any different 
at the many establishments that have the same 
age restrictions in other cities? Perhaps clubs in 
other cities have determined cost-effective ways 
to enforce drinking rules while still allowing 18- 
year-olds to enter. Baltimore and its club owners 
should look to these other options before closing 
their establishments to 18- to 21-year olds. 

Club nights have been a’ Hopkins tradition 
for many years, during which various sororities, 


all parties 


fraternities and student government groups have 
arranged for busloads of Hopkins students to be 
hauled down for a night of safe fun in the heart 
of Baltimore. These club nights would not be pos- 
sible under the new legislation. 

The rules about drinking in Baltimore have 
long kept most undergraduates out of bars and 
clubs, such as those in Federal Hill and Fells 
Point. However, the special “arena status” grant- 
ed to Power Plant Live! and other clubs has al- 
lowed students to take advantage of nightlife 
in Baltimore. According to Dean of Student Life 
Paula Burger, Hopkins’ own HopStop would not 
be affected by this new legislation. 

However, given the increasingly restrictive 
trend in terms of alcohol and social rules for 
youths in Baltimore, such legislation could be 
an intermediate step in a much larger push that 
could bar minors from any and all alcohol-related 
events in the city, including those at the HopStop 
and Spring Fair. 

Hopkins students can take action in several 
ways. First, we can lobby our own administration 
to exert its political influence to resist this legis- 
lation. Second, we can act directly by attending 
liquor board hearings and voicing our concerns 
about the curtailment of social life in the city. It’s 
crucial that we fight for our right to party and 
actively resist this new law. 





The right 


The international battle between free speech 
and censorship that has raged for over a month 
has finally reached Hopkins. When the Johns 
Hopkins Objectivist Club began distribut- 
ing fliers of the controversial Danish cartoons 
depicting the Prophet Mohammed last week, 
angry members of the campus Muslim com- 
munity tore down the fliers within hours. The 
Objectivists sparked a campus-wide debate 
over free speech and religious sensitivity that 
culminated Monday evening with a three-hour 
panel discussion in Shriver Hall. 

We support any student group’s right to free 
speech, even if the sentiments may be inflamma- 
tory. But the right to free speech is not equivalent 
to the right to degrade another culture’s beliefs. 
In the case of the Objectivist Club’s dissemina- 
tion of images that have caused mass rioting and 
violence in Muslim communities, it appears that 
their purpose was not to encourage dialogue, but 
rather to flaunt their right to free speech. This is 
evident by their cavalier attitude toward a free 
speech debate; they only chose to quickly throw 
together a panel discussion on free speech after 

being called to task for insensitivity and distrib- 
uting offensive materials. 

These cartoons deserve to be published, as 
they have come to represent an important piece of 
the evolving discourse between the Western and 
Islamic worlds. But this must be done in a tactful 
manner that respects the religious sensitivities of 
the Muslim community. The Objectivists chose 
to unabashedly display throughout campus im- 
ages considered by Muslims to be sacrilegious, 


u 


to offend? 


creating a hostile and degrading environment for 
the entire Hopkins Muslim community. 

It is ironic that the Objectivists would trumpet 
free speech, since their hastily assembled panel 
discussion did not initially include any Muslim 
voices; their only Muslim speaker was not able 
to attend. The only opposition voice came from a 
Muslim audience member who, seeing his view 
unrepresented, stepped up to participate in the 
panel. 

Of course, these cartoons and the response 
to them throughout the world is an issue that 
merits discussion, and the Objectivists had the 

beginnings of a good idea by having a panel dis- 
cussion where the cartoons were to be revealed 


to a group of willing participants and attendees. - 


But a panel needs to be balanced, and the car- 
toons need to be displayed in a controlled and 
tasteful environment, not with callous insensi- 
tivity toward our classmates. The Objectivists 
presented these cartoons in a knowingly in- 
flammatory manner, publicly distributing ma- 
terial that many consider discriminatory. 

Hopkins has a duty to encourage, if not at least 
protect our free speech, but also to make sure we 
live in a safe environment conducive to diversity 
of opinion. By employing a little tact and respect, 
we can make sure our right to free expression 
doesn’t impinge upon our right as students to be 
free of discrimination and harassment on cam- 
pus. The Objectivists were within their rights of 
free speech to display these materials. So, too, 
were the offended Muslims within their rights to 
declare their discontent. 
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lran Awareness 
Project posters 
misinterpreted 


Several students at the start of 
the current semester formed the 
organization that is now called 
the Iran Awareness Project. Our 
aim as an organization is to bring 
the current state of Iran, from 
both the current student reform 
and security perspectives, to the 
front in student discourse. To 
clarify a point made in a recent 
op-ed (““Activists’ mustn’t hide 


| behind flyers,” March 9), we are 
| activists in our quest to spread 


knowledge and to bring up the 
subject of Iran. So far, as the 
same op-ed indicates, we’ve had 
a degree of success. We do not 
advocate any particular political 
or military strategy, or take aside 
on the prominent nuclear issue. 

The statements that we pres- 
ent to the Hopkins community 
are not meant to “pave the path to 
war” but to promote discussion 
of the issue. If making a poster 
discussing an issue and stapling 
it to a board in Gilman is jingo- 
istic drum beating, then nearly 
every student group on campus 
is on the warpath. How does a 
poster talking about a 9/11 vigil 
held by Iranian college students 
advocate war? A claim has also 
been made that we are postering 
illegally; this is utterly false. 

The Housing Office has upon 
inquiry agreed and has docu- 


mented evidence they approved 
our posters. The quote present- 
ed in the aforementioned op- 
ed refers to another poster, and 
according to the author of the 
quote, it was taken entirely out of 
context. We ask that our project 
be viewed with its simple, fair 
purpose and nothing more. 


Charlie Sido, freshman 
The Iran Awareness Project 


Humanities need 
financial support 


Dean Falk has said that the 
renovation of Gilman Hall out- 
weighs continued upkeep of the 
Villa Spelman. This would be 
more reassuring if the Gilman 
renovation were not already 
years behind schedule, were not 
still lacking an architect or con- 


tractor and if the administration 
had been able to prop up the 
project by some means other than 
the divine intervention of Mike 
Bloomberg. Meanwhile, new 
medical, engineering and dormi- 
tory buildings sprout up all over 
campus like fungi after an April 
rain. The building boom going on 
all around us makes it difficult to 
take the administration’s pleas of 
poverty at face value. 

Falk has also promised an in- 
crease in humanities graduate 
stipends as a result of this sale. I 
hope that Falk will be able to of- 
fer a real and material improve- 
ment in living standards. If not, it 
might be time to start educating 
prospective freshmen and their 
families about the conditions and 
wages under which their teachers 
will be working. 


Gareth E. Driver 
Graduate Student 
Department of Classics 
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Bridging the 
racial divide 
al Hopkins 


oday’s society is filled 
with misinformation 
when it comes to race. 
As a group founded 
on the basis of not only 
community development but 
also education, the Black Student 
Union finds it our responsibil- 
ity to inform students about the 
reality of the underrepresented 
student here at Hopkins. Though 
we have made a lot of progress 
over the past decade in spurring 


the administration to enact pro- | 


grams and policies that help raise 
cultural awareness, there is still 
great reluctance on the part of 


lyamice House 
Guest Column 





reach across the racial divide and 
engage these problems as well. 
Students of all races and eth- 
nicities should feel cheated if they 
attend an institution that offers 
them no cultural diversity or ed- 
ucation. If we are going to be fu- 


| have many of 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 


those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





How to end the neighbor-student stalemate 


f you read last week’s News- 

Letter, or have escaped the 

library this semester, you 

know relations with the 

community have reached a 
nadir. As seniors, we’ve been here 
for a while and have seen count- 
less administration-directed task 
forces come and go while the 
problems have snowballed. In our 
four years here, we've been fresh- 
men and heard the calls for a frat 
row, and seen row house parties 
(freshmen, you don’t know the 
block parties you missed) all but 
outlawed. The message from the 
City Council and the Baltimore 
Police is that these problems are 
intractable and proposed “so- 
lutions” make Charles Village 


up “Laffy Taffy” at 4 a.m. 

We've sat, we've watched, 
we've listened and we've been at 
the butt end of all the plans from 
those that came before us. After 
talking about these issues, like 
many of you have for so long, two 
fellow seniors and I realized that 
the only way we can do anything 
is if we get organized. To this end, 
Blake Trettien, Nick Black and I 
have formed the Homewood Stu- 
dent Association out of the belief 
that if we have a strong student- 
led organization with which to 
engage the community, we might 
get something done. 

Both sides have a lot of work to 
do. Some people who live in the 
community see Hopkins students 


sound like the as out of control 
West Bank. drunks who 

It is also KON are “guests” of 
clear that we Dohert the neighbor- 


the same in- 
terests as our 
non-student 
neighbors in terms of living in a 


| high quality community that is 
many non-minority students to | 


safe, attractive and clean. After 
four years, it is obvious that ten- 
sions and their manifestations 
are more the result of a lack of 
communication and understand- 
ing between our neighbors and 


| us, coupled with a need for more 


ture leaders, it is imperative that | 


we learn first-hand about differ- 


ent types of cultures and people. | 


Cultural organizations are an im- 
portant element of a well-round- 
ed education. The BSU is not just 
a cultural group but a political 
action organization, and though 
at times we have social functions 
to build camaraderie among our 
members, our ultimate goal is to 
educate the Hopkins community, 
give back to Baltimore and advo- 
cate necessary political change. 

It took more than ten years of 
lobbying before Hopkins created 
the Africana Studies program (for 
which the BSU fought diligently), 
and.that-fact alone is an embar- 
rassment to any institution that 
claims to be top-tier and signals 
that all students have been short- 
changed over the years. Yet how 
were students to know they were 
being shortchanged if they had 
little knowledge of the struggles 
that blacks faced and still face? 
Policies like affirmative action 
are not only a response to the in- 
justice faced by minorities; they 
should also be seen as an effort to 
educate non-minorities. It should 
also be known that Hopkins does 
not have an affirmative action ad- 
missions policy in effect. 

Black students are unfairly 
represented in discussions about 
diversity and integration. The 
ignorance that continues to seep 
through institutions of higher 
education is appalling. Why must 
integration always be left up to 
the minority? The black popula- 
tion here is less than 6 percent, yet 
we are the ones who are expected 
to reach out to the other 3,800 stu- 
dents here rather than the other 
way around. This one-way no- 
tion is absurd. Yet it is important 
to note that every member of the 
BSU has friends of other races. 
Though you may not see it, black 
students are heavily integrated in 
the Hopkins community. 

During Black History Month 
in February, the BSU had events 
that were cross-cultural, includ- 


open to ev one. We do not want 
to separate ourselves from the rest 


of Hopkins because we are instru- 
mental 


within this community, just 
like every other student group. — 
All students need to fight racial 
injustice, but you cannot fight if 
you do not know. If students want 








mutual respect. 

Only with a strong and inde- 
pendent voice can we join our 
neighbors to build a more unit- 
ed community. What’s missing 
is an understanding, and that 
has to come from students work- 
ing together with neighbors, not 
just under the auspices of the 
Hopkins administration. Noise 
is never going away; even here 
— where the library is sadly 
sometimes the hub of social life 
— college is college. Nonethe- 
less, that middle-aged couple 
next door is not going to roll 
over every time someone cranks 


Guest Column 


hood for one 
or two years. 
These — neigh- 
bors think that 
undergraduates don’t care how 
they disrupt the community or 
how others are impacted. Fortu- 
nately, the representatives from 
the community associations that 
we have met with do not share this 
stereotype. In fact, these represen- 
tatives, as well as all residents of 
the community, share many of 
our interests as students, includ- 
ing neighborhood safety, security 
and cleanliness. 

We are beginning to work in 
partnership and with the sup- 
port of these community orga- 
nizations both to address these 
points of commonality as well as 
to identify approaches that pro- 
vide for a greater level of accom- 
modation on some of those issues 
that have historically caused stu- 
dent-neighbor tensions. Through 
this approach of communication, 
creating working partnerships 
and giving students an improved 
community voice, students and 














non-student community mem- 
bers will resolve the issues that 
create division and_ tensions 
among us. 

The neighbors have come to 
the table, in many cases bring- 
ing a generation worth of com- 
plaints. We deeply respect and 
understand that. After four years 
of the academic rigor and frus- 
tration with recent events, we 
brought some of our own. Yet 
we have managed to establish a 
good working rapport, common 
interests and mutual areas where 
we can work in partnership and 
help each other. 

We have begun to address 
some issues, such as exterior 





nighttime lighting, on-street 
parking and trash, which we 
are all concerned with, as well 
as how we deal with more diffi- 
cult issues such as quality of life 
and public safety. We are work- 
ing with the community asso- 
ciations to develop an awareness 
campaign highlighting our new 
relationship with our neighbors 
and also to address community 
concerns about responsibility. 
We have already made a solid 
start, but we can not do it alone. 
For the three of us, graduation 
beckons. Underclassmen will 
soon become upperclassmen; 
their failing to join the dialogue 
to build a more united Home- 
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wood community will only fur- 
ther tensions, strengthen and 
embolden those who can not see 
the potential of unity between 
students and others. This is not 
something that can be solved 
overnight, and both sides have 
a long way to go. We know that 
Hopkins students are as talented 
as any when it comes to solving 
problems, particularly ones they 
are passionate about. With this 
fact in mind, we encourage all 
undergraduates to join our cause 
and help mend relations with the 
community. 

—Rob Doherty is a senior interna- 
tional studies major from Highland 
Park, Ill. 





German Department merger bodes ill ior humanities 


t a meeting of the 
German and Ro- 
mance Language 
departments facul- 
ties on Feb. 24, Dean 
Adam Falk made explicit the ad- 
ministration’s intention to merge 
the Departments of German and 
Romance Languages in the fall of 
2006. While Dean Falk has gone 
out of his way to emphasize his 
goal of strengthening the hu- 
manities at Hopkins, he has not 
shown how this move signifies a 
positive step in that direction. 

Dean Falk has stated that he 
is committed to undertaking a 
senior faculty search for the Ger- 
man program in the immediate 
future. Yet since September, all 
of the German Department's re- 
quests to release funding to per- 
form that same search have been 
ignored or rebuffed. 

Last semester the German fac- 
ulty submitted, at the behest of 
the Dean’s Office, a proposal con- 
taining their vision for the future 
of the German program at Hop- 


kins, and to this day no response 
has been received. 

The current diminished state 
of the German Department has, to 
a great extent, been caused by the 
administration. Now, instead of al- 
lowing the German program to re- 
build itself on its own, the admin- 
istration is implementing its own 
strategies from across the quad. 

The German Department at 
Hopkins has a_ long-standing 
reputation of being one of the 
most important and competitive 
in the discipline of German liter- 
ary studies in the U.S. Its faculty 
and graduate students regularly 
participate and publish in a va- 
riety of reputable forums in lit- 
erary studies, and it attracts top 
visiting scholars from around the 
world. Its placement record on 
the job market is one of the best 
in the country in its field and in 
the last six years, the Department 
has placed Ph.D. students at rep- 
utable universities such as Yale, 
Columbia, NYU, UC Santa Bar- 
bara, Brown and Notre Dame. 


This record and reputation 
would be hard to improve upon, 
and Dean Falk’s actions suggest 
that the German Department is 
being viewed more as an admin- 
istrative unit than a unique and 
productive academic forum. 

One may suppose that the new 
combined department will gen- 
erate more fluid interdisciplinary 
cooperation. Considering that in 
this semester alone the German 


Joshua Alvizu 
Guest Column 


faculty’s courses are cross-listed 
in Film and Media Studies, the 
Humanities Center, Music, Phi- 
losophy and the Writing Semi- 
nars, this argument must be con- 
tested. In addition, next year two 
renowned German scholars will 
give courses for German together 
with Philosophy and the History 


of Science. The graduate students 
frequently take courses in these 
departments as well as in Eng- 
lish, History, History of Art, Po- 
litical Science and Romance Lan- 
guages. The research success of 
the humanities at Hopkins has 
always revolved around depart- 
mental autonomy and interdis- 
ciplinary cooperation, not in the 
name of administrative efficiency 
and compulsive fusion. 

The German Department 
thrives by functioning as. pivotal 
point in the intersection of critical 
theory with literary and cultural 
studies from the Baroque to the 
present, and the academic inter- 
ests of the chair have always re- 
flected this department-wide fo- 
cus. While the research interests 
of the Romance Languages De- 
partment partly extend to these 
areas of scholarship, the chair of 
the new department, whose field 
does not intersect with this focus, 
has been a source of concern for 
my colleagues and me. 

Moreover, the administration’s 


pointed vagueness about the dis- 
tribution of budgetary and hiring 
procedures among the divisions 
has furthered our trepidation. 
Considering that the merger is 
being sold as an administrative 
action, there is reason to worry 
that the academic character of 
the German program itself may 
change dramatically. 

That this pivotal decision ap- 
pears to have been made with- 
out the consent of, or input from, 
those primarily concerned does 
not mark a positive beginning 
for the new administration, and 
it could set an alarming prec- 
edent for future action in the re- 
structuring of the Krieger School. 
One wonders whether the sloppi- 
ness of this merger and the Villa 
Spelman sale will signify a star- 
tling change of administrative 
direction resulting in a potential- 
ly long-term negative effect on 
the humanities at Hopkins. 
—Joshua Alvizu is an MA/Ph.D 
candidate in the Department of Ger- 
man from Boulder, Co. 





After a difficult year, conservatives mount a quiet comeback 


here is a palpable sense 

_ of doubt invading the 
Republican congres- 

sional camp. Once the 

most overconfident 

majority in recent memory, con- 


_servatives are worrying about 


their election hopes in this year’s 
midterm elections. But, much to 
my dismay, I cannot share their 
pessimism. Recent events sug- 
gest that despite the bluster sur- 
rounding presidential foibles, the 
Republicans on Capitol Hill may 
well be resurgent. 

One may wonder what exactly 
they have to “come back” from. 
For 12 years Republicans have 
run this country their way, no 
questions asked. Still, between 
hurricanes, scandals and insur- 
gency in Iraq, 2005 was an ugly 
year. 

Yet, for all their concern, Re- 
publicans have a way out of their 
mess and are already rallying. In 
a desperate move for votes, many 


| Republican candidates in 2006 


will attempt to dissociate them- 


selves from the president, which 
| should not be too difficult. After 


-* 


all, no one really cares about fix- 
ing (really, ruining) Social Secu- 
rity because it is not an issue that 
appeals to our base sentiments. 
It can be left to the accountants. 
Furthermore, responsibility for 
the aftermath of Katrina lies 
with the White House, FEMA 
and local and state officials; not 
only can the vast majority of Re- 
publican candidates avoid blame 
for the mishandling, they can 
condemn it with same ferocity as 
their Democratic opponents. Of 
course, abandoning the president 
like this is a myopic move, but 
if shortsightedness is not Wash- 
ington’s defining characteristic, 
nothing is. 

Conservatives are also poised 
to attract voters on the most far- 
reaching and consequential is- 
sues of our time: not the economy 
or education or crime, but moral- 
ity, foreign policy and sexual 
politics. Gay rights, abortion and 
national security are the hottest 
political issues, and deservedly 
so. These are the questions that 
will define America for the com- 
ing decades. . 


The country is at a precipice 
and must decide whether to 
maintain a progressive path to- 
ward peace, liberty and tolerance 
or dive into the abyss that is the 
conservative politics of regres- 
sion and decay. 

Regrettably, movement  to- 
ward the latter option has re- 
cently gained momentum. The 
Dubai Ports World controversy is 


Simon Waxman 
Independent Angles 


now largely seen as a defeat for 
the president, but it represents a 
victory for traditional conserva- 
tive isolationism. Rejection of the 
Dubai Ports World purchase had 
bipartisan support, which sig- 
nals the victory of the mindset of 
fear in regard to national security 
that the White House has cham- 
pioned with its constant invoca- 
tions of 9/11 and endless stream 


of lies and subterfuge on the sub- 
ject of Iraq. 

Even more insidious, per- 
haps, is the renewed conserva- 
tive push to circumscribe liberty 
in sexual practice and reproduc- 
tion. As a recent New York Times 
editorial pointed out, pro-choice 
Americans have become com- 


‘ placent since Roe v. Wade and we 


are now being rudely awakened 
by the recent decision in South 
Dakota to ban abortion in all 
cases except those that directly 
threaten the life of the mother. 
The law will be appealed in the 
Supreme Court and probably 
struck down, but there is no 
doubt that America is reverting 
to its unenlightened practices of 
yore. Surely we will all be better 
off with dangerous, illegal abor- 
tions and doctors imprisoned 
because God will be on our side, 
right? 

As usual, conservatives have 
also been working hard to en- 
sure that homosexuals are as 
marginalized as possible. The 
heinous amendment to ban gay 
marriage will once again sur- 


face this year and Republicans 
will, no doubt, turn it into votes 
galore. On another front of this 
same culture war, measures 
have been put forth in some six- 
teen state legislatures to make 
adoption of children by gay 
couples illegal. Every reputable 
institution that studies and sup- 
ports child welfare is opposed 
to such efforts, while right-wing 
religious groups with euphemis- 
ticnames like “Liberty Counsel” 
lead the charge to prevent gays 
from adopting. 

Unfortunately, many, perhaps 
a majority, of Americans will be 
swayed by these destructive con- 
servative claims. Republican can- 
didates can exploit our fear and 
understandable uneasiness about 
the cultural shift represented by 
a mature sexual politics. By over- 
coming their recent pitfalls and 
gaining a foothold once more, 
conservatives may again prove 
that America is not yet ready for 
true liberty. 
—Simon Waxman is a junior inter- 
national studies major from Newton, 
Mass. 
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does it 
to be a 
A Hop- 
kins answer to 
this question is 
more often than not: doing well 
on midterms, being a member of 
the 2 a.m. migration from MSE to 
the Hut and, most importantly, 
getting into medical school. 

The medical connotation of 
the word “doctor” on our cam- 
pus is a symptom of often un- 
diagnosed pre-med tunnel vi- 
sion. We tend to forget that the 
professors we interact with in 
class on a daily basis also have 
this most sought-after prefix on 
their name. These doctors are 
the reason Hopkins is able to call 
itself one of the premier research 
institutions in the country. They 
are the reason the term “under- 
graduate research opportunity” 
is touted as an integral part of 
the Hopkins experience. 

Despite these famed ‘under- 
graduate research opportunities’ 
the student population is often 
unaware of faculty research. My 
remedy for this lack of informa- 
tion is to offer the profile of a pro- 
fessor and doctor: Dr. Gregory 
Ball. 

Ball is a professor in the De- 
partment of Psychological and 
Brain Sciences. More specifically, 
the scientific community would 
call him a behavioral neuroendo- 
crinologist. Translation: Ball stud- 
ies the relationship between be- 
havior and 
hormones 


hat 
mean 
doctor? 


if 
| 
| 
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Dr. Ball answers the call of the wild Maryland congressmen 
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Dr. Ball observes assistant Kristin Olesen as she helps him research chemical changes in birds’ brains that trigger bird-song. 


nections between neural circuits 
and behavior to set up controls 
and variables within his experi- 
ments. 

One of these well-studied neu- 
ralcircuit/behaviorrelationships 
is that which exists between the 
HVC and POM nuclei in the Eu- 
ropean starling’s brain and bird- 

song. (For 
those of us 


feo wu" 4d who are not 
within the Erica Barth Ball’s — stu- 
brain. This dents, the 
complex re- Guest Column term nu- 
lationship cleus here 
is studied refers to a 


in birds, or 
more affectionately termed by 
Ball, “avian species.” 

In scientific research, an inves- 
tigator must creatively use infor- 
mation already available within 
the published database of the sci- 
entific community. 

Luckily for Ball, ethologists, 
or scientists who study animal 
behavior in nature, have ac- 
quired a wealth of information 
about the behavior of birds. 
With this knowledge, neural cir- 
cuits within avian species have 
been directly related to their be- 
havior. 

What this means is that Ball 
can use well-understood con- 


specific sec- 
tion of the brain, not the center 


. of a cell or atom.) 


During the European starling’s 
mating season, in the spring, the 
hormone testosterone is supplied 
to two different areas of the brain 
that allows for a male bird to sing 
and attract a mate. 

The difference between the 
functions of the POM and the 
HVC can be compared to the dif- 
ference between wanting to be a 
doctor and actually being able to 
make it through school to become 
a competent’ doctor. The sup- 
ply of testosterone to the POM 
is what makes the bird want to 
sing, where as the testosterone 


that reaches the HVC determines 
the actual singing ability. 

Ball and his colleagues have 
found that the testosterone in the 
HVC triggers the release of the 
growth factor BDNF within the 
HVC, causing it to grow in size 
during the birds’ reproductive 
season. This nucleus growth is 
big news; we don’t have selective 
growth of nuclei in our brains. 

Furthermore, it has been 
found that over time the repeat- 
ed production of BDNF within 
the HVC has functioned to alter 
the brain’s control of birdsong. 
The repeated production of 
BDNF and the use of the neu- 
ral pathways associated with its 
production in the male Europe- 
an starling’s brain have caused 
a learned change to improve the 
bird’s song, to allow him to bet- 
ter attract a female. 

That’s great for a male bird, 
but what does all this mean for 
us? Ironically, the bird brain has 
similarities to the human brain 
that allows for comparisons to be 
made between the two. 

For instance, the change in 
the bird’s brain that allows for 
an improvement in song can be 
related to the effect of drugs on 
the human brain. The repeated 
use of specific neural pathways 





This is your brain on freshman year 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It is something of a platitude 
to call the freshman year of col- 
lege a major milestone in the life 
of a young adult. In the span of a 
few weeks and months, students 
must adapt to challenging aca- 
demic demands and an unfamil- 
iar social situation. A recent re- 
search study suggests freshmen’s 
brains are adapting to their new 
environment as well. 

Researchers at Dartmouth Col- 
lege imaged the brains of first- 
year students, once each during 
the fall. and spring semesters. 
They found significant changes in 
several brain regions associated 
with emotion and self-awareness 
during that six-month period. 

The researchers used a tech- 
nique called voxel-based mor- 
phometry to compare the brains 
of 19 college freshmen between 
the ages of 17 and 20 years, as 
well as those of 37 older control 
subjects between the ages of 25 
and 35 years. 

Many previous studies have 
documented the long-term 
growth of the human brain. 
While it used to be thought that 
the brain effectively stopped de- 
veloping sometime around pu- 

berty, or even earlier, researchers 
today do not expect the brain to 
reach maturity at least until ear- 
ly adulthood. What makes this 
study unique is the attempt to re- 
late changes in the brain directly 
to environmental conditions. 

The freshmen had all traveled 
at least 100 miles from home to 
attend college, which serves as a 


rough indicator of the significance 


of their adjustment to college. All 
the control subjects were either 
graduate or postdoctoral students 
in the academic community who 
had previously gone through a 
similar college experience. 


Volunteers were each scanned 
twice using a magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (MRI) machine, 
which generates a magnetic field 
and radio waves to determine 
the distribution of different sub- 
stances throughout the brain. In 
these MRI results, regions rich in 
the cell bodies of neurons appear 
grey, and the fiber tracts connect- 
ing them appear white. 

The images were “stretched” 
using a computer algorithm to 
align them to a standard reference 
brain. An imaginary three-di- 
mensional grid was then overlaid 
on the images, resulting in each 
brain being divided into boxes 








| Researchers] found 
significant changes 

in refions associated ' 
with emotion and self- 
awareness. 





called voxels with a volume of a 
little more than one cubic milli- 
meter. Corresponding voxels were 
compared in each individual from 
the fall to spring images. 

In almost all test subjects, but 
not in controls, there was a sig- 
nificant increase in MRI signal 
intensity over time in several re- 
gions of the brain including the 
right midcingulate cortex, inferi- 
or anterior cingulate gyrus, right 
caudate head, right posterior in- 
sula and the claustrum. 

These brain regions are all 
involved in emotion and motiva- 
tion, among other things. They 
take in sensory information from 
the body and external world, as 
well as cognitive inputs from 
higher in the brain, and turn 
these into signals that relate to an 


individual’s awareness of his or 
her internal state. 

Psychologists and physicians 
identify self-awareness as one of 
the key elements of cognitive mat- 
uration. It is related to emotional 
growth and greater intellectual 
maturity and has been noted as 
one of the defining changes in the 
personalities of young adults. 

The researchers explained the 
signal intensity changes in these 
brain regions as evidence of in- 
creased myelination, a process in 
which fibrous tracts connecting 
parts of the brain, made of neu- 
ronal extensions called axons, 
are insulated by specialized cells 
called oligodendrocytes. Myelin- 
ation allows neurons to commu- 
nicate faster and more efficiently, 
which is a requirement for matu- 
ration of the brain. 

Since brain maturation is an 
ongoing process in young adults, 
these results likely suggest pre- 
programmed changes already 
going on in the subjects’ brains. 
However, the fact that such sig- 
nificant changes appeared spe- 
cifically in the brains of college 
freshmen indicates that they may 
have been spurred by adapta- 
tions to the environment. 

These results also provide 
intriguing clues about the early 
stages of diseases such as schizo- 
phrenia, bipolar disorder and 
depression. All of these, espe- 
cially schizophrenia, frequently 
see their onset during the young 
adult years. The researchers sug- 
gest that underdevelopment of 
the axonal connections between 
parts of the brain during this 
critical period may underlie the 
early onset of these disorders. 

The paper, called “Anatomical 
changes in the emerging adult 
brain: a voxel-based morphom- 
etry study,” is currently available 
on the Web site of the journal Hu- 
man Brain Mapping prior to print. 


“4 


targeted by the use of a drug can 
cause marked changes in brain 
and behavior. This has implica- 
tions in treating drug addiction. 

Through such investigations, 


Ball and his colleagues are com- | 


ing closer to understanding the 
intricacies of brain function, 
which will allow physicians to 
better treat patients. 

Around campus, Ball is 
known for his undergraduate 
lecture classes, which include 
Animal Behavior and Behavioral 
Endocrinology. He also leads the 
annual Ecuador/Galapagos In- 
tersession trip. 


Having experienced the Ecua- | 
| have widespread support and 


dor 2005 intersession trip, I can 
attest to Ball’s skill as a lecturer. 
He gives the kind of lectures 
that make you feel like you are 
at Hopkins for something more 
than just a stepping-stone into 
med school. 


|| in sulfur dioxide, 


By PETER MCPHEE 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The air in Maryland could 
become a few shades clearer if 
state representatives in Annapo- 
lis continue their broad support 
for the Healthy Air Act (HAA) 
bill. The bill calls for reductions 
nitrogen Ox- 


| ide, mercury and carbon dioxide 


produced from Maryland's dated 


| coal power plants. 


A similar bill, the Four Pollut- 
ants (4Ps) Bill, was struck down 


| last year in a scandal involving 


|| Environmental Secretary Kendl 


Philbrick and Constellation En- 
ergy lobbyist John Quinn. 
“Philbrick, of the Maryland 
Department of the Environment 
(MDE), submitted an official let- 
ter to the powerful Senate Fi- 
nance Committee suggesting 


| that the 4Ps bill should not be 
| supported. 


E-mails obtained through the 
Maryland Public Information Act 
showed Quinn from Constella- 
tion Energy, the parent company 
of the state’s seven coal power 


| plants, in fact wrote the letter. 


The letter was promptly print- 


| ed on official MDE letterhead, 


signed by Philbrick, and sent to 


| Committee Chair “Mac” Middle- 
| ton. 


| year. 





The 4Ps bill was killed in a 
House committee the following 
day. 

The HAA bill emerged in 
January with renewed  sup- 
port in an important election 
With 97 co-sponsors, the 
Healthy Air Act appeared to 


passed through the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

After finally passing onto the 
Senate floor, the bill faces poten- 
tial amendments that could se- 
verely weaken it. Governor Rob- 
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ert Ehrlich has shown support 
for an alternative rule that would 
weaken emission limits and cut 
all regulation of carbon dioxide 
emissions. Furthermore, the 
rule would exempt certain power 
plants from binding regulations. 

Baltimore lies directly east of 
the Dickerson coal power plant 
and within 30 miles of the Bran- 
don Shores coal plant. The En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) reports that one in six 
Maryland women of childbear- 
ing age have excessive levels of 
mercury in their system. Mer- 
cury is emitted by coal power 
plants and is known to lead to 
birth defects. 

Nine states in the Northeast 
and Mid-Atlantic region have 
joined the Regional Greenhouse 
Gas Initiative (RGGI) commit 
ted to reducing carbon dioxide 
emissions over the next 15 years. 
New York, Delaware and New 
Jersey have signed the initia- 


. tive, but Maryland still has not 


agreed. 

The senator and three del- 
egates representing District 43, 
which includes the Homewood 
Campus, have co-sponsored the 
bill. Ann-Marie Doory is vice- 
chair of the House Economic 
Matters Committee that will vote 
on the bill before it is heard by 
the House. Delegate Doory has 
pledged her full support in the 
coming weeks to bring a strong 
bill to the House floor. 

The bipartisan supporters of 
the Healthy Air Act argue the 
importance of reducing carbon 
dioxide emissions as the first 
step in addressing global warm- 
ing. Maryland is particularly 
prone to the effects of global 
warming due to its proximity to 
hurricane paths and its low-ly- 
ing areas threatened by rising 
sea levels. 
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Hancers recreate real |i ins vorrea> 
Modern Dance Company celebrates 25th al lle Ol Slage ENJOYING Spring Af Our Em 
on the eee 


2 ee This week is going to be | 
the last week that Terrace | 
Court Cafe will be serving 
students before it closes 
down for renovation. What 
do you think about this up- 
coming change? 








anniversary with annual Shriver performance 


By NATALIE BAER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
















The Johns Hopkins Modern 
Dance Company lives by the 
mantra that “motion evokes emo- 
tion.” Dancers practice between 
ten and 30 hours a week and have 
studied in New York with the 
Artistic Director of the Nikolais- 
Louis Foundation, a professional 
modern dance company. 


— compiled by Shervin Wang 


Spring is in the air, fellow Blue Jays! Finally, we can kiss those oversized, 
down-feather car coats away and bring those spring dresses and AF T- 
shirts out from hiding. It’s finally time for flip-flops. What better to do on a 
perfect afternoon when the weather is boasting a lovely 78°F than to claim 
your territory at Hopkins’ very own health spa and treatment center: the 
| Beach. 





| Five musts when letting that spring breeze blow through your hair as the 


ge pont Dance warmth of sun basks over your extremely cramped back: 


“Modern dance can be about 
social consciousness or about in- 
dividual expression. It can cele- 
brate the modern world or our in- 
timate connection with nature,” 
said Marilyn Byers, award-win- 
ning choreographer and Artistic 
Director of the Johns Hopkins 
Modern Dance group. 

She has the experience to 
know. Byers has been coach- 
ing the Johns Hopkins Modern 
Dance Company since its forma- 
tion 25 years ago. In addition, she 
runs a semi-professional teen 
dance company in Columbia, 
Maryland and has had over 300 
works performed both nationally 
and internationally. : 


66m pretty stoked about 
the tasty delights in Le- 
vering. 





Have yourself (with three close 
friends) a picnic: A red checkered 
blanket and a wicker basket are 
perfect for loading up on goodies 
from Eddie’s or the Sweet Retreat. 
Might we suggest, some Berger’s 
cookies or raspberry ice cream? 
Crisp perlette seedless green grapes 
are a picnic basket filler along side 
sliced juicy Washington red apples; | 
both are currently on sale at our local | 
markets. A favorite Beach food item 
that savors the appetites of freshmen 
is Synder’s of Hanover’s honey 
mustard pretzel pieces. With zero 
grams of Trans fat, they're bursting | 


72 
PICNIC 








2 _ 
LINDSAY TAGUE 
Freshman, public health 


COURTESY OF XIAOSAI YAO 
The Modern Dance Company performed on stage at Shriver Auditorium last year. 





25th Anniversary 

To celebrate a quarter-century 
of dance on the Homewood Cam- 
pus, the Johns Hopkins Modern 
Dance Company will be hold- 
ing a performance scheduled for 
April 1st in Shriver Auditorium 
at 8 p.m. 

These dancers have danced in 
numerous shows on campus, ina 
Red Cross benefit and have also 
been invited to perform in France 
next year. They seek to touch on 
facets of modern dance expres- 
sion ranging from the beautiful 
to the insane. 


The Performance 
In the dance “Angels of the 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
MODERN DANCE 
COMPANY 


25th Anniversary 
© Date: Sat., April |, 2006 


$ Time: 8 p.m. 


e Venue: Shriver Auditorium 
© Price: $3 for students 
- $5 for all others 


° 


eRe 

® For more __ information, 
° check out their Web site at 
© http:/Iwww,jhu.edu/dance or 
$ e-mail dance@jhu.edu for 
e any inquiries. 
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Earth and Sky,” arms, legs and 
bodies trace shapes in the air, 
moving to symbolize oneness 
with nature. Soloists Becca Dolan 
and Brittany Sterrett dance while 
moving a falling white feather 
onto their hands and feet. 

Tom O’Bedlam, who won a 
choreographic award, depicts 
patients from the first insane 
asylum, some of who were re- 
leased and nicknamed “Tom 
O’Bedlam.” These patients were 
licensed to dance and beg for a 
living. Thus, the dance not only 
captures insanity, but also com- 
ments on a social issue. 

Another socially conscious 
dance is X’Elle, which represents 
the creation of life in a test tube. 
As alum soloist Joanna Chen (’03) 
dances in an oversized test tube, 
the dance questions the ethics of 
human cloning. 

They will also perform 
“Avenging Angels,” inspired by 
the cult movie “The Crow” (1994) 
in which the actor Brandon Lee 
was killed during the shooting. 
On top of that, in the nature- 
inspired duo called Rainforest, 
alumni Shanna Sprinkle and 
Alan Brown (03) dance inter- 
twined to represent interdepen- 
dence in nature. 

There will be pieces by guest 
choreographers Larissa Miller 
and Alissa Zingman, as well as 
an abstract dance entitled “Sur- 
render to the Shadows.” 


All Are Welcome 
The Johns Hopkins Modern 


Dance is open to all students — | 
no experience is necessary. There | 


are about 40 regular members at 


present. President Brittany Ster- | 


rett and Treasurer Corey Mc- 
Cullough lead additional classes. 


Modern Dance offers the oppor- | 


tunity for “structured impro- 
visation,” where given certain 
patterns, the dancers are free to 


improvise, with their movements | 
reacting to each other like a sin- | 
gle unified, but constantly shift- | 


ing, work of art. 


Graceful Moves 


“Coming from a strong ballet | 


background, I had a really igno- 
rant perception of modern dance. 


After being a core member of | 


the group for three years, I’ve 


learned so much about artistic | 
movement and expression,” said | 


McCullough. 

The dancers move their bodies 
gracefully around props such as 
feathers, poles and oversized test 


tubes, one moment grounded | 


and the next with their bodies 
undulating through the air. 

“These pieces 
thought-provoking. You have 
to believe in the message of the 
dance and then re-create that 
feeling in the audience. These 
pieces should uplift their spirit,” 
instructed Byers. 

She believes that the interpre- 
tive nature of dance creates, like 
in any piece of art, something 
layered in which “each time you 
see a dance, you get something 
new out of it.” 














should be | 





with flavor! 


Cat naps: Don your Ray-Bans, bring 
your blue blankie and put your cell 
phone on silence as you search 
for the softest patch of grass on 
the Beach, situate your blanket 
in the proper orientation and fall 
back to catch some R&R. This is 
perfect practice for Spring Break. 
The emanating rays of the sun and 
that gentle twirling wind that every 
so often beckons the trees to sway 
offer the perfect climate-controlled 
setting for total deep sleep. 


~ COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. 
FLICKR.COM 


Go long! Grab about a dozen 
people, an oblong shaped leather 
sack pumped firm with air or a 
circular disk and chuck it around. If 
one looks across the sea of people 
sprawled out on the Beach, one’s 
view is usually occluded by a wall of 
boys screaming and running to and 
fro while trying to tackle each other 


CATNAP 


COURTESY OF HTTP{;// 
WWWS50PRIME365.COM 


Rock and Roll, Baby! If you catch 
them at the right time, the beautiful 
Beach boys grace the stage with their 
finely-tuned guitars, 
and pop music from the ‘90s. Bring 
out your musical talents and display 
them in a sing-along with your fellow 
schoolmates on the Beach. Enjoy 
as Mother Nature accompanies you 
with perfect pitch! 
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(66 Change is a necessity, 
| and it’s a favorable sign 
| that the University 
| is actually taking the 
initiative to make that 
change. 


oh 





MICHAEL TANENBAUM 
Freshman, international studies 


| © In the short term I think 
it’s going to be a pain for 
everyone involved, but 
the long term benefits 
are going to out weigh 
the temporary inconve- 
niences. 


ae 





PRASANNA CHANDRASEKHAR 


Best 








. " - to gain possession of next down. = : Freshman, mechanical engineering 
| re y ee “COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. 
. DOGMOUTHNET | 664 think it will eae 
to Relax Outdoors ee 
: A¢é eS 0 READING Wolman, but it should 

. oe am Spring reading: Chill supinely with improve the dining qual- 

on campus | = Dan Brown or James L. Swanson. ity overall. 
; Let your imagination take you on a 99 





time warp to the Louvre to crack the 
secrets of an underground society 
by following the trail of clues in the 
works of Leonardo. Or set your wits 
‘on fire as you tread dangerously 
through a 12-day pursuit of John 
Wilkes Booth after his assassination 
| Z of President Abraham Lincoln, 
COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW. — 


GALAKSY.COM - 


— compiled by Joseph Ho 


\ icking i f little reason 
Wi ring weather kicking in, there’s really very 
for Pistes in oe cubicle on D-Level. Why not bring youpbooks 
out and enjoy the sun? The Beach might be too og 4 wi e 
frisbee and the music going on, but there are plenty an “ P aes 
where you can actually be constructive, or even just meditate the day 
away with the stillness around you. j 
i All photos courtesy of http://www.jhu edu 
‘e 
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LOWER QUAD 


Most quiet in late afternoon 
when people are done with 
classes and start c hilling on the 
beach. Beautiful when the cherry 
blossoms bloom. 


What ever it is that you decide to do this last week before school lets out 
from break, please, please, please go to the Beach and soak up the sun 
(and minimal amounts of humidity)! It is finally spring. Have a safe and 
wonderful break! 


MARIA ANDRAWIS 
Junior, international studies 











— compiled by Christine Higgins 
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Pietramala positive in 1 spite ol losses 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
against the Jays. Hopkins didn’t 
get up on the board until sopho- 
more attacker Kevin Huntley got 
a man-up goal with three min- 
utes left in the first period. But 
Hofstra came back to rattle off 
three straight, giving the Jays a 
6-1 deficit to mull over during 
halftime. 

Hofstra opened the second 
half with another goal, but the 
Blue Jays responded with a goal 
from Huntley, assisted by fresh- 
man midfielder Mark Bryan, and 
then a goal from Bryan, assisted 
by Huntley. 

The Pride’s four-point lead 
only increased in the fourth quar- 
ter, as they scored four straight to 
make it 11-3. Hopkins was able 
to pull off three goals in the last 
minute of play, but it was too lit 
tle, too late for the Jays, who were 
handed an 11-6 loss. 

Pietramala and his players 
maintain that it was a mental loss 
for the Jays, and that their shaky 
start to the season can’t be ex- 
plained by anything other than 
attitude. 

“We're very disappointed 
with the loss, but more disap- 
pointed with how we lost,” Pi- 
etramala said. “Hofstra was 
more exited to play and to battle 
than we were.” 

Hopkins and Hofstra both 
took 31 shots in the game, and 
the Jays dominated on faceoffs, 
winning 17-21, and picked up 28 
ground balls, three more than 








MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Freshman midfielder Andrew Miller evades two UMBC defenders during last Tuesday's game. Hopkins went on to win 12-7. 


Hofstra amassed. But the most 
telling statistic of the game was 
the Jays’ 23 turnovers, which Pey- 
ser attributed to the team’s lack of 
mental intensity. 

“If we play with emotions, 
we'll be a very good team,” . he 
said. “It’s a good combination of 
kids, and we returned a lot of our 


offense. It’s just a question of us 
coming together and playing.” 
The Jays dropped to No. 13 
in the country after the loss to 
Hofstra, and with this Saturday’s 
home game against No. 10 Syra- 
cuse looming on the horizon, 
Pietramala has made it clear to 
his team what they need to do 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
DAVID KRAUS, WRESTLING 





Kraus has big plans for wrestling team 


By DREW LEFKOF 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Most senior athletes would 
be satisfied with qualifying for 
NCAA, being named Centennial 
Conference champion, and help- 
ing to turn around a once mori- 
bund wrestling program. Not 
David Kraus. 

Kraus, a senior, who intends 
to use his last year of red shirt 
eligibility to wrestle next season, 
already has big plans in mind. He 
said that he would like to make 
a return trip to nationals, while 
guaranteeing that the Blue Jays 
will be hanging up a conference 
championship pennant in the 
rafters this time next year. He 
wrote both goals up on the team’s 
locker room 


ite wrestling memory was this 
year’s 21-16 victory over McDan- 
iel on Jan. 25. 

“They would always come 
into our gym like they owned 
the place. It was really frustrating 
to see them beat us every year,” 
Kraus said. “This is something we 
always wanted to do as a team. I 
didn’t even win my match that 
day, but next time I see them at a 
meet or something, I can walk by 
them and smile.” 

As a wrestler who took up the 
sport as an undersized freshman 
in high school, Kraus credits him- 
self with being able to commit to 
any goal he sets for himself. 

“T only started wrestling as a 
freshman in high school in order 
to stay in shape for soccer,” he 





chalkboard. 
“This year, 

our program 

took a huge 











step and we 
need to focus 
on doing what 
we need to do 
to get better 


Major: 
Weight: 


said. “Even 

though I liked 

VITAL getting into 

fights with 

STATI SEG S my friends, 
who were 

Year: Senior bigger: than 


me, the ring 
and matches 
brought a lot 


Writing Seminars 
174 pounds 


for next sea- of pressure 
eo ; aa ; fe t first. 
cae = Scots Hopkins Highlights: First am kece 
said. “Hope- But I realized 
- Blue Jay Conference Champ i: 
fully, every- ; j the other guy 
since Reed Shelger in 2001, 
one takes care cae was just as 
qualifying for the NCAA 
of what they Pare nervous, and 
; Division III tournament. Has a 
need to do in d of 65-29 that helped 
the off sea- pore ten 0 : me realize 


son, in terms 

' of staying in 
shape and practicing on their 
own.” 

Although he lost two decisions 
earlier this month at nationals by 
margins of 7-1 and 11-5, he fin- 
ished the season with an overall 
record of 27-8, improving his ca- 
reer mark to 65-29 and helping 
the Blue Jays take fourth place at 
the conference meet. 

Despite many successes this 
season, Kraus said that his favor- 





that I could 
reach any 
goal in wrestling so as long as I 
was committed.” 

Teammate Jim Crumlish, a 
sophomore, added that Kraus’ in- 
tensity, specifically in the weeks 
leading up to nationals, peaked 
and showed his true nature as a 
competitor. 

“His last few weeks of work- 
outs sum up the way David 
would compete and hold himself 
as a wrestler,” Crumlish said. 





“Every workout would be hellish 
and he would walk in every day 
knowing that. Every day, I could 
see the pain on his face. I know 
now that this is what it takes to 
become an All-American.” 

Kraus added that much of his 
intensity can be attributed to a 
former Hopkins teammate of his, 
heavyweight Dave de Garavilla 
‘05, a very skilled and dedicated 
wrestler. One of the stars of the 
2005 team, de Garavilla wrestled 
with a prosthetic leg. 

“T would watch him wrestle 
and I just admired the way he 
carried himself on the mat and 
outside the locker room,” Kraus 
said. “He never backed away 
from anything and he always 
stayed positive. He really taught 
me to stay positive and to keep 
working hard.” 

By writing up goals in the 
locker room and inspiring his 
teammates to follow his dedi- 
cated example, Kraus said that he 
hoped to fill a leadership void in 
the locker room. 

“This is a very young team, 
and I was pretty much the only 
veteran figure on the roster,” 
Kraus said. “I hoped I could keep 
everyone on the same page and 
get pumped up for our season.” 

Crumlish added that Kraus’ 
ability as a leader this season 
helped the team and him person- 
ally. 

“He really knew how to get 
the team going before matches 
and to help us to stay focused,” 
Crumlish said. “For me, he’s 
been one of my best friends here 
at Hopkins and has really helped 
me progress as a wrestler.” 





100% JEWISH ASHKENAZI 
EGG DONOR NEEDED 


We are seeking women who 
have blue-green eyes, are un- 
der the age of 29, SAT 1300+, 
physically fit and maintaining 
a healthy lifestyle. 


If you have a desire to help 
an infertile family and would 
like more information please 

- contact us. 


$20,000 (PLUS ALL 
EXPENSES) 


Email: 
darlene@aperfectmatch.com 
1-800-264-8828 











Massage 





Treat yourself to a fun and 
relaxing stress relieving 
aromatherapy sports mas- 
sage or a massaging whirl 
pool $50. We come to you. 
Hours 12 a.m.- 12 midnight. 


* (202) 365-2959, 
1 (800) 710-3553. 
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in order to get back to last year’s 
form. 

“On Monday, we started a 
new season, back to basics, with 
a very blue collar approach,” he 
said. 

“The whole key for us is going 
to be the way we practice. Yes- 
terday, there was a lot of excite- 
ment, lots of emotion, and it was 


| extremely competitive.” 


Pietramala added that the 
Blue Jays have started keeping 


| score at practice in order to en- 


sure that every workout is in- 
tense and competitive, and the 
team hopes they will be able to 
invoke that energy in big game 
situations. 

“Practice has been tough, 
which is what we need so the 
game is easier on Saturday,’ 
Huntley said. “We want to out- 
work Syracuse during the week 
SO we are more prepared for the 
game. I think we will play with 
much more emotion and do the 
little things knowing the effort 
we put in during practice.” 








We're going to find 
the guys who want 
to work hardest, and 
we're going to put 
them on the field. 
— HEAD COACH DAVE 
PIETRAMALA 





Pietramala also said that de- 
spite the two early losses, his 
team has displayed enough po- 
tential that he remains positive 
about the rest of the season, es- 
pecially once his young squad is 
given more time to gel and their 
leaders get a chance to establish 
themselves. 

“We've got 


new leaders, 


they’re still learning how to |. 


lead us,” he said. “Our leaders 
need to step up and do a better 
job, and I’m confident they will. 
We're going to find the guys 
who want to work hardest, and 
we're going to put them on the 
field.” 





Baseball ready to be in the 
‘Zona for Spring Break trip 


ConTINUED FROM Pace A12 

Scally went 7-for-9 (.778), in- 
cluding his first two career home 
runs. At the week’s end, he led 
the team in on-base percentage 
(.833) slugging percentage (1.556), 
RBI (eight), walks (three) and 
runs scored (seven). 

“Our offense was pretty amaz- 
ing for how cold it was,” senior 
second baseman and co-captain 
Corey Gleason said. Gleason 
has provided his share of the of- 
fensive explosion, going 2-for-3 
with a home run — his first of 
the season — and four RBIs in 
the second game of Saturday’s 
doubleheader against Miseri- 
cordia. That game featured the 
most prolific offensive outburst 
to date this season, with Hop- 
kins putting together a football 
score to dominate 22-7. 

Another offensive star of that 
game was Solomon, who, hitting 
out of the No. 2 hole, amassed 
four hits, two RBI and four runs 
scored. After the Villa Julie game 
— where he went 3 for 3 and 
reached base in all five of his 
plate appearances — Solomon is 
batting a stellar .611. 

A second baseman by trade, 
Solomon is another piece of the 
crowded puzzle that is the Jays’ 
infield. Gleason is a talented sec- 
ond baseman, sophomore Ian 
Christie has seen time at second 
and third base and even caught 
the game against Villa Julie. 
Adding to the mix, sophomore 
Todd Emr plays a solid third base 
and has played some innings at 
shortstop, where sophomore Jo- 
nas Fester seems firmly implant- 
ed. But the logjam is the coaches’ 
problem, and the players have 
their priorities in order. 

“As much as everyone wants 
to play as much as possible, the 
real goal of the season is to win 
aS many games as possible,” 
Gleason said. 


Solomon’s solution was to 


make his puzzle piece more mal- 
leable. 





“I talked to coach in the off- 
season about where he thought I 
could fit in and see time,” Solo- 
mon said. “I worked pretty hard 
to making the switch to outfield 
and coach has felt pretty com- 
fortable putting me out there so 
far.” 

“It really doesn’t matter 
whether I’m in the infield or out- 
field,” he added, “I just want to 
play.” 

He’ll have a great chance to do 
it, as the Jays head to Arizona for 
a battery of nine games against 
tough opponents. This _ trip 
should be different from spring 
trips in the past, as Hopkins has 
already been on the field for eight 
games. The Jays typically play 
spring trip games like spring 
training, but now they’ll be play- 
ing to win. 

“It'll be a little bit more com- 
petitive than it has in the past,” 
Gleason said of the trip. 

The Jays will need every 
ounce of preparation for these 
upcoming games. Among the 
teams they’Il see in Phoenix are 
The College of New Jersey, who 
were ranked No. 14 in the na- 
tion last year when the Jays beat 
them 8-3, and Wisconsin-White- 
water, the 2005 NCAA Division 
III national champions. Head 
Coach Bob Babb, however, is 
unfazed. 

“We'll be tested,” he said, “but 
we're as good as anyone.” 

The challenges are welcome 
ones for Hopkins, who has thus 
far thrived on being faced with 
the improbable. Many thought 
that this year’s inexperienced 
team would stumble out of the 
gate, but instead they steamed 
to six wins, often in dominating 
fashion. The spectators are just as 
shocked as the team. 

“Last year if you told me the 
kind of start I would have to this 
year, I probably wouldn't have 
believed you,” Solomon said. 
“But God has been good, that’s 
for sure.” 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Freshman righthander Chez Angeloni threw two scoreless i innings against Messiah. 
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SIX Women swimmers 


earn All-American nods & 


By CLAIRE KOEHLER 


The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


The women’s swim team com- 
pleted the 2006 season this past 
weekend at the NCAA Division 
Il Championships, placing 12th 
overall among a field of 53 teams. 
Emory won the championship, 
defeating rival Kenyon by just 10 
points. 

The six Hopkins women 
earned a total of 112 points and 
every one earned All-American 
status, placing in the top eight in 
their event. Last year, Hopkins 
had eight women qualify and 
compete at NCAAs, where they 
placed 11th. : 

“This past weekend the team 
did absolutely amazing for being 
so small,” junior Kelly Robinson 
said. 

“We swam very well at 
NCAAs,” head coach George Ken- 
nedy said. “We finished with all 
six women earning All-American 
status and most swam best times.” 

Kennedy was extremely proud 
of each of his NCAA competi- 
tors. 

“Junior] Allie Foster broke 
the school record in the 100-yard 
breaststroke and was exception- 
al,” he said. “[Senior] Katie Herbst 
had her best times and was a great 
leader all year long. [Sophomore] 
Erica Pakkala swam best times 
and led off our medley relays 
with excellence. [Senior] Ka- 
lei Walker swam with a broken 
hand and really showed a lot 
of heart as she swam her fast- 
est times of the year. [Freshman] 
Kristin Cunningham was great 
in the relays and Kelly Robinson 
swam the butterflies to help our 
400-yard medley relay to seventh 
place. Everyone contributed in a 
very positive way.” 

Foster’s school record in the 
100-yard breaststroke was also 
a season-best time for her, and 
allowed her to place fifth in the 
finals of the event on Friday. A 
day later, Foster took fourth in 
the 200-yard breaststroke with 
another season-best time. She 
finished in a time of 2:20.95, over 
two seconds faster then her pre- 
vious fastest time this season. 

Herbst, a team co-captain, 
finished in ninth place in the 
500-yard freestyle with a time 
of, 5:00.61. In the 200-yard back- 


stroke Herbst was just behind 
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Pakkala as the two women fin- | fe 


ished 12th and 10th, respectively. | 
Both Herbst and Pakkala swam | 


their fastest times in the event. In 
the 100-yard backstroke Pakkala 
placed 11th with a time of 59.00. 
“We had extraordinary 
NCAA performances this year 
because every swimmer that 
went earned All-American sta- 
tus,” Herbst said. “The 400-yard 


medley relay finished seventh, | 


the 800-yard freestyle relay fin- 


ished eighth. Allie Foster had | 


great finishes in the breast- 
strokes, Erica Pakkala scored in 
both backs and I scored in the 
500-yard freestyle and 200-yard 
backstroke. Two other relays 


also placed in top 16. Overall the | 
team of six girls finished 12th, | 
only one team who beat us had | 


less girls than we did.” 

In the 400-yard medley relay 
Pakkala swam the first leg, then 
Cunningham. Foster swam the 


breaststroke while Walker an- | 


chored the relay. 

Their time was 3:55.39, an in- 
credible seven seconds faster 
than their previous season best. 
The 800-yard freestyle relay was 
started off by Herbst, then Cun- 
ningham. Foster swam_ third, 
while Walker again anchored the 
relay. This time the team swam 
over three seconds faster then 
their season best time, finishing 
in 7:45.15. 


“Relays, which have always | 


been my best, were very good,” 
Robinson said. “We were very 
lucky to make finals in the 400 
medley relay because another 
team got disqualified and we 


more place at night to seventh, 
which we were ecstatic for be- 
cause it was the first night and it 
helped get us excited for the next 
two days.” 

The championships were held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., where the 
men’s team is competing with 
a chance to win the title this 
weekend. Last year the Hopkins 
men’s team came in third, behind 
swimming powerhouses Kenyon 
and Emory. 

“Our strong performance this 
year gives me something to look 
forward to for next year when 
the NCAAs will be in Houston,” 
Robinson said. 


_| LACROSSE POLLS 


March 13 USILA/STX Coaches Poll | 
MensLacrosse 
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SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior midfielder Steph Janice weaves through Bobcat defenders during Friday's game. Janice notched one of the Blue Jays’ 17 goals and one of their seven assists. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 


| the talented players to finish the 


ball.” 

Although the Blue Jays had 
opened a comfortable 6-1 lead, 
the Buckeyes were not ready to 
surrender just yet. Sophomore 
attacker Jessica Patane’s free 
position shot and Carter’s sec- 


| ond goal cut the lead to 6-3, and 
moved in then we moved up one | 


would close all Buckeye scoring 
for the first half. 

The Blue Jays padded their 
lead with another 4-0 run before 
the half. Voight dished out her 
second assist and found Stamper 
again for a score with eight min- 
utes left in the half. 

Key followed with her third 
and fourth goals of the game off 
of free position shots just 18 sec- 


the second half, and a goal from 
Walsh off an assist from junior 
midfielder Steph Janice pushed 
the lead to 12-3. 

The Buckeyes snapped the 6-0 
Blue Jay surge when junior mid- 
fielder Lindsay Weiner scored a 
free position goal. 

The Blue Jays, however, de- 
spite a comfortable 12-4 lead, 
were not ready to head into the 
locker room just yet. Sophomore 
attacker Anna Wagner scored the 
first of five consecutive Blue Jay 
goals with 25 minutes left in the 
game, and Janice dished out her 
second assist to Walsh just two 
minutes later. 

Having already put on a scor- 
ing clinic for the Buckeyes, Key 


then turned her attention to 
helping other Jays score, notch- 
ing assists on the next three 
Hopkins goals. Ohio State added 
some balance to the score with 
unassisted goals by sophomore 
attacker Kristen Slahor, Carter, 
and sophomore Kristen Han- 
non, closing the game with a fi- 
nal score of 17-7. 

The Blue Jays were glad to 
come away with victory after 
having been upset 12-9 by Ohio 
State last year. 

“If you start beating teams by 
a couple goals, you generally lay 
back a little bit,” Stamper said. 
“This time, however, we wanted 
to get back at them for beating us 
last year.” 


Women’s lacrosse scores 34 total goals in two games 


The Blue Jays return to action 
this Saturday with their first ever 
match against the University of 
Oregon, which will be played in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

“We really are taking the heat 
into consideration,” Stamper 
said. “We're used to playing out- 
side with the cold, wind and ev- 
erything else.” 

Although the Blue Jays will be 
working hard in preparation for 
Oregon, there will still be time to 
enjoy much of Hawaii. 

“We're there for five days to 
do whatever we want,” Key said. 
“Most of the team hasn’t been 
there before, myself included, so 
it’s going to be a really amazing 
and great experience.” 


onds apart. Alex Nolan closed 


Tennis teams both sweep Salisbury 


Men’s and women’s teams will head to sunny Florida with records of 1-1 and 3-1, respectively 


all scoring for the half when she 
connected just a few ticks be- 
fore the buzzer, giving the Jays a 
hearty 10-3 lead going into half- 
time. 

Key added to her prolific per- 
formance witha fifth goal early in 


S March 13 IWLCA Poll 
Women’s Lacrosse 


1. Northwestern 


nee JOHNS HOPKINS 
4. Princeton 


5. Virginia 
ot 





By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The men’s and women’s ten- 
nis teams both managed sweeps 
against Salisbury College last 
Sunday, with both squads win- 
ning matches on the Homewood 
Campus. The women improved 
to 3-1 on the season, While the 
men upped their mark to 1-1 on 
the season. 

For both teams, the win was 
an important turnaround — for 
the men, it came after a disap- 
pointing loss to Methodist Col- 
lege, and for the women it gave 
them three straight wins since 
their disappointing season-open- 
ing loss against Washington Col- 
lege. 

The men’s team’s No. 1 singles 
player, sophomore Joe Vasoonta- 
ra, said that the win should have 
important emotional ramifica- 
tions for the Jays. 

“Tt is a really good win against 
one of the tougher schools we 
play against,” he said. “It should 
have a big impact.on the team’s 
morale. Actually, Piedmont, a 
highly ranked program, just lost 
to Salisbury, so the win should 
boost our confidence.” 

The women dominated Salis- 
bury, winning 7-2. The Blue Jays 
won five out of six singles match- 
es to ensure the victory, as sopho- 





more Tanya Gulnick led the way 
at No. 1, defeating her opponent, 
6-3, 6-0. 

Junior Becky Busch, the Jays’ 
No. 3 player, also won easily at 
her spot, defeating Salisbury’s 
Anna Marie Kable, 6-4, 6-3. Se- 
nior Jill Seidman, sophomore 
Mary Gorski, and freshman Deb- 
bie Blass also won at singles for 
the Blue Jays. 

Busch and sophomore Stepha- 
nie Carr led the way at No. 2 dou- 
bles for Hopkins, winning their 
match, 8-6. Junior Priya Puri and 
Seidman also won at No. 3 dou- 
bles, 8-5, 8-6. 

On the men’s side, the Blue 
Jays needed to sweat out their 
victory a little more, just barely 
pulling off a 4-3 win. The Blue 
Jays took the doubles point, win- 
ning two out of three doubles 
matches, highlighted at No. 
2 doubles, where junior Nick 
Kennedy and sophomore Raffi 
Roberti won a highly emotional 
match 8-6. 

Also winning in doubles for 
the Blue Jays was sophomore Joe 
Vasoontara and junior Hillen 
Smith. 

Hopkins split the singles 
point, gaining victories at No. 2, 
No. 3 and No. 4. Smith won his 
match at No. 2, 6-1, 6-3. Roberti 
easily won at No. 3, 6-0, 6-2, and 
freshman Lawrence Wei won his 


match at No. 4, 6-2, 6-3. 

Perhaps most surprising per- 
formance for the Blue Jays so far 
has been Vasoontara. The sopho- 
more, who plays No. 1 for the Blue 
Jays and was expected to lead the 
squad this year, has yet to win at 
singles this season but will look 
to turn it afound when the Blue 
Jays travel to Swarthmore on Fri- 
day. 

Vasoontara said that despite 
his losses, he has been happy 
with the team’s performance, es- 
pecially from two new players on 
the team, junior transfer Hillen 
Smith and freshman Lawrence 
Wei. 

“Having Hillen at No. 2 and 
Lawrence at No. 5 really solidi- 
fies our team,” Vasoontara said. 
“It makes us even stronger than 
last year, because those two guys 
sliding into those spots pushes 
other guys down a spot, so guys 
who were winning at No. 3 last 
year are easily going to win at 
No. 4. It also increases the depth 
of our team, which is great.” 

The men play Friday at Swarth- 
more, while the women next play 
March 15 at Goucher College. 
Following these matches, both 
teams will take spring break 
trips to West Palm Beach, Fla. to 
play in the hospitable southern 
weather against Palm Beach At- 
lantic University. 








— 
Tar Jc 
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SPORTS 


W. lax stays unbeaten vs. Ohio and OSU Men’s lax upset by Hofstra, 11-6 





By DAVID NGUYEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The women’s lacrosse team 
continued its ascent to the top of 
the polls this weekend, cruising 
to a 17-7 win over fellow Ameri- 
can Lacrosse Conference member 
Ohio State on Sunday, just two 
days after crushing Ohio, 17-6. 

“This weekend was a big con- 
ference weekend for us,” junior 
attacker Mary Key said. “Even 
though [Ohio and Ohio State] 
weren't ranked as high nation- 
ally, itis really important we won 
these games. If we win our con- 
ference, we'll get an automatic 
bid to the [NCAA] tournament, 
and that’s essentially what we're 
working for.” 

The Blue Jays (4-0, 2-0) have 
climbed the rankings each week 
since the preseason and now 
have garnered a No.3 ranking af- 
ter starting the season at No. 9 in 
the Bounce Entertainment/ Inside 
Lacrosse poll. 

The Blue Jays now only trail 
No. 2 Duke (6-0) and fellow 
American Lacrosse Conference 
member and defending national 
champion Northwestern (5-0), 
who has sat atop the weekly poll 
since preseason. 

Less than a minute into the 
contest against Ohio State, junior 
attacker Sarah Walsh kicked off 
all scoring when she found the 
back of the net to score the first 
of her three goals. Walsh’s first 
score gave the Blue Jays a lead 
they would hold onto for the rest 
of the game. 

Key, one of the most heralded 
players in the country, pushed 
the Blue Jay lead to 2-0 when she 
connected at the 4:19 mark. 

The Buckeyes responded when 


senior midfielder KC Carter cut - 


the lead to 2-1 with the first of a 
team-high three goals, the closest 
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the Buckeyes would come in clos- 
ing in on the Blue Jay lead. 

Sophomore midfielder Kadie 
Stamper, who scorched the Buck- 
eyes for four goals on the after- 
noon, ignited a 4-0 Blue Jay run 
when she scored off an assist 
from senior attacker Meghan 
Voight. 

Stamper later found Key open 
for her second goal just 11:32 into 
the game. Freshman midfielder 
Gina Maranto continued to ex- 
tend the Blue Jay lead, scoring off 
an assist from sophomore mid- 
fielder Lauren Schwarzmann. 
Schwarzmann scored herself 
later when she took one of Key’s 
four assists to the cage. 

“We're starting to understand 
and read each other,” Key said. 
“We're, settling down now that 


SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior attacker Mary Key drives past an Ohio defender during Hopkins’ 17-6 win. 


Div You Know? 


The first competitive hockey 
match played in the United States 
was between Johns Hopkins and 
Yale in Baltimore on Feb. 1, 1896 
It ended in a 2-2 tie. 






CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


M. Lacrosse vs. Syracuse 1 p.m. 





Blue Jays’ second defeat knocks them down to No. 13 in the NCAA Division I lacrosse poll 


By JASON FARBER 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


| After winning the last year’s 


a | NCAA Championship, the men’s 


| lacrosse team received all the 
fanfare and adulation that can 
be expected for a team that had 
| just broken an extended cham- 
| pionship drought. 

But aside from the memora- 
bilia and accolades, they also got 





| | something they will carry with 
| | them for the entire 2006 season: 
| a target on their backs. 


“T think everybody looks at 
their schedule and sees the de- 
fending national champions, 





then they get really motivated 


} | and they also draw big crowds,” 


| head coach Dave Pietramala 


we are a few games into the sea- 


son. We have the ball on offense 
a lot more because our defense is 


getting the ball to us really well. | 


We have the opportunities and 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 


said. 
This was definitely the case 


it took to make you champions,” 
Pietramala said of the Blue Jays’ 
recent lack of emotional inten- 
sity. “You think about how you 
won, but not what you did to 
win.” 

Hopkins headed to Long Is- 
land looking to vent some frus- 
tration after opening the season 
with a far-from-satisfying three- 
game home stand. 

But Hofstra’s game-time inten- 


sity was too much for the Jays to 
handle. 

“For this team to win, we 
need to play inspired, we need 
to play with a lot of emotion,” se- 
nior midfielder Greg Peyser, one 
of the team’s co-captains, said. 
“That was something we lacked, 
and Hofstra had it.” 

Hofstra came out firing, 
notching an early 3-0 lead 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 





Baseball's bats stay hot, can't 
be cooled by freezing temps 


for the Jays when they headed | 


to Hofstra to face an inspired, 
experienced team that Hopkins 
defeated 11-5 last year. This time 


around, the Pride capitalized | 


against an emotionally weak 
Hopkins team, and pulled off an 
11-6 upset. 


“You win a championship 
and sometimes you forget what 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The baseball team will take off 
for hot and sunny Arizona this 
Spring Break. And not a moment 
too soon. 

Temperatures dipped into the 
40s with brutal winds during 
Tuesday's game against Villa Julie. 
Some devoted fans were huddled 
under blankets in the stands. 





Kraus continues his 
winning tradition 


Senior 174-pounder Dave 
Kraus is wrestling’s first Confer- 
ence champ since 2001. He was 
the only senior on this year’s 





| for another season. Page A10. 


team, and he may get to stay on | 





Small swim squad 
thrives at NCAAs 


How was the women’s swim | 


team able to place 12th at NCAAs 
despite only having six athletes 
qualify? Having all of them earn 
All-American status sure helped. 





Page A11. 


Tennis teams get out 
broom for home opener 


The men’s and women’s tennis 
squads both swept Salisbury Col- 
lege in their first home match of 
the season. But they won’t mind a 
short road trip when they head to 
Florida this weekend. Page A11. 


“Tt was freezing, man,” sopho- 
more second baseman/outfielder 
Jon Solomon said. “I couldn’t 
imagine how guys pinch hit to- 
day.” 

It seemed like the only thing 
that’s been hot this week were 
the Blue Jay bats. They cruised 
past the Mustangs by a score of 
10-3, capping off a 6-1-1 home 
stand where the Jays outscored 
their opponents 85-34. Before 
clobbering Villa Julie, Hopkins 
beat perennial contenders Mes- 
siah and York 15-3 and 12-1, re- 
spectively, swept a doublehead- 
er against Misericordia 5-4 and 
22-7 and settled for an eighth-in- 
ning, 10-10 tie against Catholic 


| ina game that was called due to 


| 


darkness. 

Senior centerfielder and co- 
captain Matt Scally led the offen- 
sive charge with a performance 
that earned him a Centennial 
Conference Player of the Week 
nod. For the week of Mar. 6-12, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 
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Pre-St. Patrick's Da 


PARTY? 


€ 


TONIGHT 


WHERE: The Red Star, Fells Point 


PLUS check out Baltimore's best list of St. Patrick’s Day parties at: baltimore.metromix.com/irish. 


WHEN: Tonight! 6-9 p.m. 
WHY: $3 Guinness + lots of 
other drink /food specials! 
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Seed standings sprout upset § 


election Sunday came 

and went, an action- 

packed hour that rivals 

perhaps only the Super 

Bowl in the build-up to 

the event. The selection of teams 

is always riveting, with “brack- 

etologists” like ESPN’s Joe Lu- 

nardi trying to predict the field 

seed by seed, while amateurs like 

myself attempt to reason why the 

Big East should get nine teams in, 

and how Duke should somehow 

be left out of the tournament al- 
together. 

Of course, my desires went 


cards to the selection commit- 
tee: 

Air Force Academy: This team 
might be the biggest puzzle in 
the field of 65. The Falcons didn’t 
finish on top of the Mountain 
West Conference in the regular 
season, and they lost in the first 
round of their postseason tour- 
nament to a sub .500 Wyoming 
team. While they finished 24-6, 
the Falcons didn’t beat a top 50 
team all season, and their best 
win was a four-point victory 
over Miami back in early Novem- 
ber. With a first round match-up 


unfulfilled (Duke is not only in looming against Illinois, the Fal- 
the tourna- cons. don’t 
ment, but figure to be 
the #1 seed Monagan around too 
overall) and long. 

the Big East Uttrarh 
only “ had Guest Column State: A 
eight teams prime = ex- 
make the ample of 
tournament. The selection com- the selection ‘committee re- 


mittee, comprised of various ath- 
letic directors from colleges and 
universities around the country, 
is responsible for finding the 65 
teams that make the tournament 
and for slotting each team into 
the proper seed in the proper 
region. This is a tough job, and 
the committee always finds itself 
under fire after the brackets are 
announced. Which teams got in, 
which teams didn’t get in and 
which teams should be angry 
about their seeds are the major 
topics of discussion after 7 p.m. 
on Selection Sunday. This year, 
in particular, I feel the selection 
committee did a particularly 
poor job of selecting its at-large 
teams and seeding teams. To 
wit: 
Teams 


sending thank-you 


warding mid-majors, Utah State 
also didn’t win their regular 
season or post-season champi- 
onship, but still slipped into the 
NCAA Tournament as a num- 
ber 12 seed. The Aggies finished 
second in the Western Athletic 
Conference behind Nevada, 
but with an 11-5 record in such 
a poor conference, it came as a 
surprise to many when Utah 
State’s name came out of Greg 
Gumbel’s mouth last Sunday 
night. 

Tennessee: There was no 
doubt the Volunteers deserved 
a spot in the field of 65 after 
their successful season under 
new coach Bruce Pearl, but a 
number 2 seed? If someone had 
told that to me three weeks ago, 
I would have believed it, but 
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Arron Afflalo, a sophomore guard for UCLA, jumps for an assist against Arizona. 


PLAYERS TO WATCH 








When you're trying to figure out 
why all of your Final Four picks got 
bounced before the Elite Eight, it will 
probably have something to do with 
these guys. 


Nick Fazekas, F, Nevada: 

Last year, teams got “Pittsnogled” 
by a smooth, white center from 
West Virginia. While “Fazekased” 
might not have the same ring to it, 
expect similar results. Standing at 
611", Fazekas is a match-up night- 
mare (21.8 ppg) and-can board with 
the best of them (10.3 rpg). 


Leon Powe, F, California: 
With all due respect to Shelden 
Williams, Tyler Hansbrough, and 


Nick Fazekas (see above), Powe 


is the nation’s toughest post 
player. Averaging 20 ppg and 10 
rpg, Powe terrorized PAC-10 o 
ponents to the tune of games li 
30 and 10 against Arizona, 41 and 
six versus Oregon, and 22 


¢ 


wa My 
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has one of the sweetest strokes 
around, shooting 46.4 percent 
from downtown (tops in the Big 
East) and a ridiculous 97.3 per- 
cent on free throws. Novak also 
comes up big when it counts (41 
points and 16 boards in a win over 
UConn) and could give UCLA fits 
in the second round. 


Nate Harris, F, Utah State: 

Harris is a master of efficiency, av- 
eraging 17.2 ppg on over 62 percent 
shooting. The Aggies also know 
when and how to get him the ball. 
He leads a well-balanced squad 
against the vulnerable Washington 
Huskies in round one. 


Steve Burtt, G, lona: 
The tournament's leading scorer 
(25.2 ppg) not named J.J. or Adam. 
He's made at least five 3’s in five of 
his last seven games, and he'll need 








now I question the decision. 
The Volunteers struggled down 
the stretch, dropping 4 of their 
last 6 games, including a first- 
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round exit to South Carolina | 


in the SEC Tournament. Many, 
including myself, thought the 
Vols deserved a number 3 or 


even a number 4 seed. Coach 
Pearl and star guard CJ Watson | 


will be happy playing from the 


bottom of the Washington, D.C. | 


bracket. 


UCLA: The Bruins have be- | 
come a sexy pick to make arun to | 


the final four, but Jordan Farmar, 
Arron Afflafo and company 
should be happy to be seeded 
where they are. A convincing 
Pac-10 regular season and tour- 
nament championship probably 
gave them the ranking, but some 
may wonder if it is deserved. 
Teams like Florida and Gonzaga 
certainly had their eyes on No. 
2 seeds, and perhaps they were 
more deserving. UCLA’s best win 


of the year was back on Dec. 10, | 


when they beat Nevada by 11 at 
home. 

Teams that are hanging post- 
ers of Craig Littlepage, the se- 
lection committee’s head, on 
their dartboard: 

Cincinnati: The Bearcats cer- 
tainly had.an argument that they 


deserved to make the NCAA | 
tournament as the Big East’s | 


ninth team. Despite playing 
through the troubles with for- 
mer coach Bob Huggins and los- 


interim coach Andy Kennedy. 
With wins at home against LSU, 
Louisville and West Virginia, as 
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A massive Glen Davis, sophomore for the LSU Tigers and SEC top scorer, goes up for a shot in the game against UConn. 


Five predictions for March Madness 


here is too much to 
know this time of year. 
Like, for example, that 
Iowa is for real,’ J.J. 
Redick isn’t actually 
out of gas, Michigan State loves 


| March, Shelden Williams is the 
ing star player Armein Kirkland, | 
Cincy has played well under | 
| people think. Here are five more 


well as victories on the road at | 


Syracuse and Marquette, many 


best center who looks like an 
ogre and Memphis is better than 


things to keep in mind over the 
next couple of weeks: 
1. LSU is the team that nobody 


| wants to play. 


thought the Bearcats deserved | 


to be in. 

With the No. 7 strength of 
schedule and No. 40 RPI, the 
Bearcats at 18-12 deserved to be 
in. Honestly, does anybody think 
Air Force would beat this team 
if they played on a neutral court 
right now? 

Missouri State: This marks 
the first time a top 30 RPI team 
didn’t make the NCAA Tourna- 
ment. The Bears, who stand at 
number 20 on ESPN’s RPI poll, 
had a good argument to be the 
fifth team from the Missouri 
Valley Conference to go danc- 
ing. The Bears finished second 
in the conference, ahead of other 
tournament teams Southern II- 
linois, Creighton and Bradley. 
Much the same as Cincy, there 
are few people who know NCAA 
basketball that think this team 
wouldn’t beat Utah State or Air 
Force. 

George Washington: The 
first time in recent memory I’ve 
been so surprised at a team’s 
seeding, GW dropped from a 
potential No. 2 or No. 3 seed toa 
No. 8 simply because of one loss 
in their conference tournament. 
The loss of star player Pops Men- 
sah-Bansu also may have con- 
tributed to the committee’s de- 
cision. And what is the reward 
for a team with a 26-2 record? A 
second round match-up against 
top overall seed Duke (assuming, 
Duke gets by Southern). 





| health, 


LSU is one of the most ath- 


| letic and explosive teams in the 


tournament. Led by scale-tipper 
(300+ pounds) Glen Davis (18.5 
ppg, 9.9 rpg) and senior guard 
Darrel Mitchell, there are only 
two things (other than Duke) that 
can keep 
this team 
out of India- 
napolis. The 
first is their 
or 
more specifi- 
cally, the left 
ankle of future lottery-pick Tyrus 
Thomas, Davis’ partner in crime 
in the frontcourt. Just a freshman, 
he missed averaging a double- 
double by less than a rebound 
and has a real knack for blocking 
shots (7 versus UConn, 9 versus 
Tennessee). Thomas gives LSU a 
chance to neutralize post threats 
like Shelden Williams and La- 
Marcus Aldridge. 

The other major issue for the 
Tigers is their lack of experience. 
Mitchell and junior backup for- 
ward Darnell Lazare (6.9 ppg) are 
the only upperclassmen that will 
play in the tournament. If LSU 
lets their immaturity get to them, 
Iona could send them packing. 
Otherwise, this team will be 
around for a while. 

2. Syracuse and Indiana will 
have short stays. 

Syracuse's run to the Big East 
Tournament was nothing short 
of extraordinary, but now they’re 
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due for a big letdown. Gerry Mc- 
Namara (16.4 ppg, 6.0 apg) was 
sensational over the last four 
games but it will be difficult for 
him and the Orange to regroup 
considering their emotionally 
draining week. Look for coach Jim 
Boheim’s boys to sneak by the Ag- 
gies and get blown out by LSU. 

As for Indiana, they’re not 
mentally focused enough to win 
in the tournament. Coach Mike 
Davis has been a soap opera star 
all year: complaining about lack 
of love and then announcing his 
resignation in the middle of the 
season but postponing his actual 
departure until the year is over. 
Some think the Hoosiers, led by 
Marco Killingsworth (17.3 ppg, 
8.0 rpg), will rally around Davis’ 
departure, 
but it’s more 
likely that 
their messy 
season 
will have a 
messy end 
to match. If 
they somehow manage to get 
past Mountain West champ San 
Diego State, an ugly loss at the 
hands of Adam Morrison and 
Gonzaga awaits them. 

3. The biggest first round upset 
will be Murray State over North 
Carolina. 

You heard it here first. Ev- 
eryone is high on Carolina right 
now and even though they’ve 
looked outstanding at times, 
that doesn’t change the fact that 
they’re not tourney-tested. The 
ACC is as tough as it gets, but 
the tournament is something 
new: the lights are brighter, the 
stage is bigger, and the lines are 
unrehearsed. Murray State lacks 
a go-to scorer but plays hectic, 
full-court defense that can rattle 
young guards and frustrate a 
heavily favored team. 

Speaking of mid-majors and 





- upsets, I’m buying when it comes 


to Utah State, UNC-Wilmington 


and Northern Iowa and selling 
when it comes to Air Force, Pa- 
cific, and Southern Illinois. 

4. Everybody is picking UCo- 
nn. 
Loaded with future NBA play- 
ers, the nation’s leader in assists 
(Marcus Williams with 8.6 per 
game) and one of America’s best 
March coaches (Jim Calhoun) the 
experts are all in love with the 
Huskies. 

Their biggest weakness is that 
they have too many good players 
and don’t know who is going to 
take the final shot. Most coaches 
would kill for that problem. Ey- 
ery major analyst can’t seem to 
get enough of the Huskies but I 
don’t think they’re invincible by 
any stretch of the imagination. 

5. The real winner will be Vil- 
lanova. 

If, and this is an important if, 
Allan Ray is healthy. Randy Foye 
(20.1 ppg, 5.6 rpg, 3.2 apg) can’t do 
it all by himself, and he needs his 
fellow Big East first-teamer Ray 
(18.8 ppg) at his side. If Ray’s eye 
injury is a non-factor Villanova 
will be the somewhat surprising 
team cutting down the nets in 
Indy. The Wildcats are tough and 
experienced, their four-guard 
lineup is difficult to defend, and 
they have some unfinished busi- 
ness from last year’s one-point 
tournament loss to eventual 
champ North Carolina. 

If Allan Ray isn’t fully recov- 
ered, I’m leaning towards a Gon- 
zaga miracle. Their defense might 
be abysmal at times but some- 
thing tells me that Adam Mor- 
rison (the nation’s leading scorer 
at 28.4 ppg) has got something up 
his sleeve. Does that mean I think 
the Zags will be in the champion- 
ship game regardless? Not neces- 
sarily, and I'll chalk that one up 
to the butterfly effect. Not that it 
really matters, because I’m count- 
ing on Ray to be good to go and 
Nova to be crowned the kings of 
March. 
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J.J. Redick brings strength and skill to Duke’s team 


By AMANDA HAJJAR 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In Sunday’s game against the 
BC Eagles in Greensboro, N.C., 
senior shooting guard, J.J. Redick 
was on fire the entire game. How- 
ever, it was the three-pointer he 
hit with only 1:15 left on the clock 
that gave the Blue Devils their 
lead to win the game 78-76. This 
was Coach K’s 7th ACC title in 
the last 8 years and Duke's 16th 
ACC title — a record. Redick to- 
taled 26 points and seven three- 
pointers and was named the ACC 
Tournament’s all-time leading 
scorer with a tournament total of 
225 points. 

Throughout the BC game the 
team’s energy was maintained 
by Redick’s leadership on and 
off the court. Redick’s recent per- 
formance against Boston College 
suggests that he will be a crucial 
asset for the Blue Devils during 
this year’s March Madness. 

Redick is a 64’ shooting guard 
whose specialty is shooting 
threes under pressure. Redick’s 


shooting alone will make or 
break Duke’s chances this month. 
Redick’s confidence and poise on 
the court truly exemplify an ex- 
perienced player. Some would 
call him the best shooter in the 
country, capable of successfully 
shooting three pointers from 
NBA range. 

He is quick and has excellent 
ball handling skills, whether it is 
using a “behind the back” move 
or rolling off a pick to look for a 
pass he is able to finish — this was 
the move he used against BC’s de- 
fense, with a screen set from fel- 
low senior Sheldon Williams, to 
make the clutch three-pointer. 

When Redick is on his game, 
Duke is successful. This past 
weekend, Redick was able to step 
up and show. his leadership on 
the court, pulling his team out of 
a two-game losing streak at the 
end of their regular season. Duke 
is 30-3 and will begin the NCAA 


_ tournament on Thursday against 


No, 16 seed South University. 
Although critics have doubted 
the team’s depth, with only seven 


game players, it is 
the ability and ex- 
perience of Redick 
and Sheldon Wil- 
liams that makes 
Duke a_ favorite 
for March Mad- 
ness this year. 
Redick was 
named the ACC 
Tournament’s 
MVP, and as he 
cut down the net 
of his last ACC 
Tournament there 
was a_ noticeable 
sense of nostalgia. 
When the camera 
looked towards 
his teammates it 
became even more 
apparent how af- 
fected Duke will 
be by his absence. 
While Duke 
and Blue Devil 
fans will miss 
Redick next year, many are 
watching :freshmen Paulus and 
McRoberts, who have been show- 
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Uke's senior guard J.J. Redick sizes up for a jump shot. 
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ing the maturity the Blue Devils — 
will rely on once several senior 
players graduate this year. 
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amantha, Alex, Larissa 

and I discuss our Spring 

Break plans over lunch 

in the scarcely occupied 

university cafeteria. 
They, like me, are American stu- 
dents studying in Rennes, France 
this spring at the Université 
Haute Bretagne — abbreviated as 
UBB. 

“I’m going to Spain and Moroc- 
co the first week, then Ill spend 
the second week in Prague,” she 
Says excitedly. “What are you 
guys doing?” ; 

Samantha replies first. “I’m 
doing a biking trip down to Nice 
the first week, but I haven’t made 
a definite decision for the second 
week.” 

For a moment, I turn my im- 
mediate attention to my Black- 
Berry, whose LED indicator has 
just flashed from green to red. 
“You've got mail,” I think to my- 
self. 

As I unconciously follow the 
conversation, I scroll: to my in- 
box and discover a message from 
Loren Ringer, the CIEE Program 
Director for Rennes. 

I highlight the subject line, 
which reads “Toujours la gréve!” 
and then select “Open” from the 
menu to view the email: 

Bonjour, 

Those of you receiving this mes- 
sage are enrolled for credit for a 
UHB class. This message concerns 
the strike which is now in its fifth 
week. I can no longer pretend to say 
that everything is going to work 
out even though for the French stu- 
dents, the university officials will 
be obliged to come up with some so- 
lution. I have heard that they will 
try to schedule classes evenings 
and weekends to make up for lost 
time ... 

I cringe at the thought of ex- 
tra night and Saturday courses 
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Experiencing the underside of French studies 








COURTESY OF FALLON UKPE 





Student demonstrators took to the streets around France to protest nationwide legislation believed to target young workers. 


to recover the lost time. While I 
worry about having the time to 
complete the work and receive 
credit back at Hopkins, French 
students are relentlessly commit- 
ted to protecting and securing 
their futures, which are currently 
in grave danger. 

But each story has its begin- 
ning, its foundations, and this 
one is no exception; it starts with 
three letters: CPE. 

Last month, the French legis- 
lature approved the CPE, which 
is a law concerning all those un- 
der 26 years of age. 

“For the first two years of your 
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COURTESY OF FALLON UKPE 


Students block the entrance of Universite Haute Bretagne during a student strike. 


job, you can be fired without hav- 
ing committed a single error,” 
says Anne-Rozann, a first-year 
English major. “Your boss can 
just come up to you one day and 
say that he doesn’t need you any- 
more without a specific reason, 
and that’s it.” 

And to the young adults tired 
of the chroni- 


“The CPE puts [all young peo- 
ple] in a precarious situation,” 
said Lena, a second-year sociol- 
ogy major. 

However, instead of just ac- 
cepting the new policy, the un- 
der-26 poulation has decided to 
fight back. : 

Since Feb. 9, students at UHB 
have been on strike. Overnight, 
most building entrances were 
blockaded with chairs and ta- 
bles, and students set up posts 
at the doors of remaining en- 
tries. 

“We are here from 7:30 in the 
morning until six or seven each 
evening,” says Jacques, a third- 
year Spanish major. 

In fact, the only time each 
and every single doorway is not 


manned is during the manifes- , 


tations downtown that gather 
thousands of people and block 
and temporarily disrupt traffic. 
“I was riding the metro to the 
university, and there were tons 
of students chanting with their 





(onservative magazine survives years 
of controversy on left-leaning campus 


By ERICA MITRANO 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“Many doubted our commit- 
ment to non-partisanship, and 
some even took turns guess- 
ing how soon we would perish. 
Yet the record speaks for itself,” 
thunders the opening page of the 
March 2005 edition of The Car- 
rollton Record, Hopkins’ self-de- 
scribed alternative publication. 

But with headlines like “So- 
cialists of Johns Hopkins” and 
“Pro-Choice Violence at Hop- 
kins,” readers might be forgiven 
for questioning the Record’s im- 

"partiality. 

Anunflattering photograph of 
Al Gore, last year’s Commence- 
ment speaker, is captioned, “Se- 
niors get a chance to look a loser 
in the eye.” 

Gore is described in the ar- 
ticle as “a red-faced, angry fire- 
brand that [sic] seemed to have 
adopted the stylings of a cross 


een Al Sharpton and [Una- 
t or] Ted Kaczynski.” 
__ Junior Jered Ede, currently the 
- Record’s layout editor, said, “In a 
way, it’s non-partisan, but we do 
take a conservative stance. 


Senior Ayan Gupta, the Re- 
-cord’s associate editor, insisted 
that the Record does not have a 

jae, a tation. “Colum- 


welcome to submit op-eds ... 
[The Record] has a conservative 
philosophy, but we try to give 
fair-minded views,” Gupta said. 

The Carrollton Record was 
founded by then-undergraduates 
Steve Park and Nicholas Naquin 
and published its first issue in the 
spring of 2002. 

Starting life as the newslet- 
ter of the College Republicans, 
it soon spun off in response to a 
new Student Activities Commis- 
sion regulation prohibiting clubs 
from publishing newspapers 
over a certain length. ; 

Graduate student Dan Simon, 
currently the Record’s publisher, 
believes the rule change was a 
politically motivated attempt to 
silence the paper. 

“I feel at that time there was 
a strong anti-conservative bias 
on the [SAC] board,” Simon said, 
adding that he no longer believes 
this to be a problem. 

Nonetheless, the Record has 
never received money from the 
SAC, 

In fact, its staff is reluctant to 
discuss their paper’s funding. Se- 
nior Anthony Paletta, the editor- 
in-chief, said only that the Record 
has “private sources of funding 
... not to be disclosed.” . 


_ Similarly, Gupta said, “I can’t 


really talk about that. We have 
donors, and that’s all we've gen- 


erally told people.” 

Managing editor sophomore 
Matthew Czekaj identified the 
Collegiate Network, an organi- 
zation dedicated to supporting 
conservative campus newspa- 
pers, as the Record’s source of 
funds. 

When the Record first start- 
ed publishing, its articles dealt 
mainly with national or global 
politics, Paletta said, but since he 
became editor-in-chief the paper 
has focused mainly on campus 
issues. 

Last year, Gupta wrote an 
article entitled “Professor Len- 
in,” about outspoken Baltimore 
socialist and inveterate po- 
litical candidate Bob Kaufman. 
Kaufman taught a course on 
socialism in the Baltimore Free 
University sponsored by the 
Hopkins Center for Social Con- 
cern, 

When pressed, Gupta conced- 
ed that Kaufman is not actually a 
professor. “I don’t think they di- 
rectly pay him but they give him 
resources and materials,” Gupta 
said. 

-Kaufman’s enraged response 
to Gupta’s article (“I admire the 
high quality of newsprint on 
which your anti-intellectual, irre- 
sponsible, yellow-journalism at- 
tack on Free University instruct- 
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signs on their way to [city hall],” 


said Eric, an American student | 


from Indiana University. “It was 
crazy.” 


And occasionally, the police | 


are called to quell the crowds. 

“I went to the protest two 
weeks ago that was downtown, 
and it was amazing,” said Whit- 

ney, a_ study 


‘cally soaring Gath abroad __ stu- 
rates of unem- Fallon Ukpe dent from the 
ployment, the University of 
CPE is unfair, Guest Column Washington. 
unfounded and Out of no- 
unfavorable. where, the po- 


lice come and start tear gasing 
the crowd and everyone started 
running.” 


to go on strike), the strikes and 
protests are now considerably 
more widespread. 

“One out of two universities 
is on strike,” says Lena. “But 
there are only 39 that are totally 
blocked.” 

At the end of last week, the 
news reported that the govern- 
ment might possibly table the ap- 
plication of the law until tensions 
resettled among the students, 
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Learning to 


By MATT HANSEN and 
ANNA YUKHANANOV 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For two years, professor and 
anthropologist Pamela Reynolds 
studied Crossroads, a shanty- 
town in South Africa. 

While many in her profession 
would focus their attention on 
the adult community that lived 
in the 3,000 shacks clustered in 
the sand, Reynolds turned her 
gaze to the youngest, spending 
her days with seven-year-olds. 

In an essay on her work in 
Southern Africa, Reynolds de- 
scribes how, in the course of this 
investigation and several others 
she conducted in the 1980s, she 
realized that the vibrancy, excite- 
ment and ingenuity she saw in 
these children was often shad- 
owed by sorrow. 

“1 did not set out to examine 
their suffering,” she admitted, 


“but I have been made aware of | 


their pain, particularly the pain 
caused by oppression, poverty 
and war.” 

When Reynolds began to col- 
lect her research and write about 
it, she had trouble putting into 
words the experiences of the 
children of Crossroads, who 
lived amid what she described 
as “shacks of zine and scraps 
among the wattle trees on the 
sand dunes.” 

Looking back on her days at 
the encampment from her cur- 
rent position as a professor at 
Hopkins, she recalled walking 
with the children to the places 
that were important to them — 
school, church, home. 

“When we came back, I made 
a felt map for them to point out 
where these places were. I real- 
ized that I couldn’t ask them to 
draw amap for me to explain how 
they lived, or draw a map myself. 
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umn last week 

wasn’t very popu- 

lar among my fe- 

male readership. | 
got called out by some girls for 
even touching the subject of fak- 
ing orgasms while guys told me 
that they appreciated the column 
| (their girlfriends, of course, never 
faked one). 

I had, nevertheless, left out 
| the most important part: how the 
hell to do it right so a girl doesn’t 
| need to pretend she’s enjoying 
| herself. 

In my defense, I only get about 
1,000 words — 
| people write 
| books about 
this stuff and 
still don’t get 
| it right, so I'll 
| let space be 
my scapegoat 
for last week. 

The ques- 
tion of how a 
| guy can make 
(ssure wgas eeirl 
| doesn’t need 
to fake it is 
complex. 

To put it an- 
other way: How can more guys be 
| like my friend’s boyfriend from 
last week, whose biggest concern 
was if her 15-second orgasms are 
real or exaggerated. 

I feel like this article shouldn't 
have to be written, but here it 
is, the earth shattering advice 
that will make your next-door 
neighbors call in a with a noise 
complaint. Take ... your ... time. 
(Please pause as the mountains 
fall into the sea.) 

I know at some point everyone 





| reaches the “If I don’t have sex 

Although these events at first | 
only occurred in. Rennes (UHB | 
was the first university in France | 


now I may internally combust” 
mark. It will take guys all of a 
minute to get there at any given 
time while it takes the average 
girl a good 25 minutes to get up 
to full speed. 

This means there are a lot of 
possibilities to be creative with 
while waiting for the other part- 
ner to get all warmed up. One 
possibility is to remember back to 
high school when half the fun of 
a hook-up was the anticipation. 

I don’t usually write personal 
anecdotes like this here, but a 





recent hook-up might have been 


pparently my col- 





ess Beaton 
Orgasmic Chemistry 


Affection in public can 
| lead to private pleasure 


one of the better hook-ups I’ve 
had at Hopkins. 

It was great not because of any 
one specific thing that happened 
but because we went about things 
in a way I haven't for a very long 
time. 

Essentially the whole first part 
of the night was one long make- 
out session and tease. People skip 
the kissing a lot of the time, es- 
pecially when they’re getting 
greedy. They don’t realize that 
making out is a pretty direct line 
to a girl’s pants. 

Those overbearing mothers 
were right, after all: Most bad, 
fun things worth 
doing start with 
a kiss. 

V'll admit my 
date and I were 
that annoying 
couple making 
out everywhere 
we could, but 
stumbling to find 
the darker cor- 
ners of the dance 
floor or a couch 
that wasn’t in 
the middle of the 
room was _ half 
the fun and just 
added to the anticipation. 

Kissing, ifnot done right, canbe 
a deal breaker, though. I’ve writ- 
ten about a few other reasons to 
call it an early night (you know, a 
partner with jail time, or someone 
who’s a generally horrible person) 
but being a bad kisser will trump 
them all, without a doubt. 

After you guys have taken 
your time — annoyingly made 
out in public, rubbed a leg un- 
der the table or whispered things 
you want to do later to someone 
while in a crowd with no escape 
in sight — it will eventually come 
time to follow through. 

There are more places to 
touch, lick and any other verb 
you can find on a pair of dirty 
dice than those covered by a G- 
string. That small area is the last 
place to go. 

A somewhat frustrated friend 
estimated that 50 percent of males 
at Hopkins don’t know where the 
clit is. But the good part is that 
since a lot of girls don’t want 
much direct contact there any- 
way, their ignorance might not 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 


see through child’s eyes 
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Child On The Wing deals with youths, like this child soldier, who struggle to survive. 


You have to think of other ways 
to understand the complexity of 
their conception,” she said. 

A world away, anthropologist 
Veena Das studied young girls 
infected with HIV. 

“T wanted to see how the dis- 
ease impacted how the girls saw 
themselves,” she said, recapping 
research that ultimately ended 
up involving the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health. 

“We found that a girl who's 14 
with HIV says to herself, ‘This is 
a grown-up disease, this is such 
an adult disease.” 

Das, like Reynolds, found 
herself having difficulty work- 
ing within the categories that the 
average person thinks as “adult- 
hood” or “childhood.” 

So, together in 2003, Reynolds 
and Das created the Child On The 
Wing Fellowship, dedicated to 
studying children “on the wing,” 


\» 


literally immersed in situations 
of violence, struggle or economic 
catastrophe. 

Many of the nations that these 
children call home have no abil- 
ity or impetus to create welfare 
policies for their truly poor citi- 
zens, and more often than: not, 
the children that Child On The 
Wing deals with have fallen 
through these sizeable cracks in 
the system. 

The fellowship, which since 
2004 pays for two scholars to 
spend one year at Hopkins 
studying children in conflict 
zones around the world, also 
hosts an annual conference 
where anthropologists and so- 
cial scientists from universities 
as close as Duke and as far as 
Amsterdam gather to talk over 
their own work, much of which 


has very real association with the 
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By JEN ARMSTRONG 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


It’s no secret that students 
here have a bit of a reputation as 
straight-laced library dwellers. 
While this is true for a portion of 
the population, certainly not ev- 
eryone here is that nice and clean. 

With a recent study by the Bu- 
reau of Justice showing an overall 
increase in collegiate drug use, 
one begins to wonder if these 
statistics apply here. Is the drug 
scene hiding at Hopkins? Are the 
library-dwellers and the 
one and the same? 

If you accept the definition of 
a drug as “a substance that af- 
fects the central nervous system 
and can cause changes in behav- 
ior and addiction,” then it is no 
surprise that the most commonly 
used drug at Hopkins, as well as 
most other colleges across the na- 
tion, is alcohol. 

Dr. Alain Joffe, director of 
the Student Health and Well- 
ness Center, agreed that, “far and 
away the most commonly used 
drug on campus is alcohol.” 

This is fair- 


users 





dents, most undergrads estimate 
that that number is a little higher 
(no pun intended). 

“I don't really think that 20 
percent of this school could have 
been high this month,” one stu- 
dent said. “But that number 
might make more sense some- 
where else.” 

Then again, an opinion like 
that may vary from student to 
student, depending on what's the 
norm within his or her particular 
social circle. 

Whether Hopkins students’ 
usage of “social” drugs like mari- 
juana may or may not be lower 
than at other schools, it seems as 
if other types of illegal substanc- 
es are growing in popularity on 
campus. 

Adderall and Ritalin, two stim- 
ulants commonly used to manage 
attention deficit disorder (ADD) 
and attention deficit hyperactiv- 
ity disorder (ADHD) have seen a 
huge growth in improper use in 
colleges all over the country. 

Instead of using them to 
control symptoms of ADD and 
ADHD, students buy these drugs 

from friends to 





ly unsurpris- 
ing given the 
relatively easy 
access to al- 
cohol as well 
as the pres- 
ence of a party 
scene, even if 
it does pale in 
comparison 
to the tales of 
debauchery 
shared by state 
school friends. 

Students 
here cite rea- 
sons for drinking mostly as a so- 
cially enhancing experience or a 
way to de-stress after a week of 
reading and papers. 

Another drug that students see 

as having social benefits is mari- 
juana, the second most widely 
used drug on campus. Students 
mostly cite its availability and 
reputation for minor side effects 
as reasons for use. 
_ One student agrees that it is 
fairly common: “You see a lot of 
weed around, not a lot of hard- 
core street drugs.” 

But how much use is this “a 
lot”? The Bureau of Justice esti- 
mates that 19.4 percent of college 
students have used marijuana in 
the last month. 

While Hopkins does not keep 
these kinds of statistics for its stu- 


Students often turn to 
various drugs to help 
them manage stress- 
ful situations. 
— Dr. ALAIN JorrFe, 
DIRECTOR OF STUDENT 
HEALTH AND WELLNESS 


make sure they 
can stay up all 
night without 
feeling tired, 
or so they can 
focus on writ- 
ing a paper or 
studying for 
an exam. 

“You see a 
lot. of people 
using Ritalin 
or Adderall 
here,” a fresh- 
man said, “I 
guess because 
they are so hardcore about study- 
ing.” 

Despite the perceived benefits 
though, some people claim that 
they actually have the opposite 
effect, or that they do not help stu- 
dents retain the information they 
were studying while in the speed- 
like frenzy that the drugs cause. 

Joffe cites demanding condi- 
tions, like school and academic 
situations, as a reason that some 
students turn to the misuse of 
medication. “Students often turn 
to various drugs to help them 
manage stressful situations,” he 
said. 

In a school as competitive as 
Hopkins, it is no wonder that 
some students will use any means 
necessary to relieve stress or gain 
a leg up on the competition, even 
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Students turn to drugs for pleasure, stress re lief Starting with a kiss 





when it involves potential health 
risks to themselves. 

Other drugs, although their 
presence is less obvious, do have 
a place on campus. Joffe com- 
mented, “Nationwide, there is a 
growing problem among college 
students concerning the abuse 
of prescription pain medications 
like oxycontin and vicodin.” 

Prescription painkillers are 
often highly addictive, and some 
students do not realize the dan- 
ger in using them because they 
are prescribed. 

In fact, at least one Hopkins 
student has been sent to detox for 
oxycontin abuse this year. Joffe 
also comments that harder drugs 
like cocaine and heroin are in the 
midst of a resurgence. 

There are groups on campus 
that deal with the misuse and 
abuse of these varying types of 
substances. 

HERU, the Hopkins Emergen- 
cy Response Unit, is often called 
to the scene of accidents involv- 
ing alcohol and drugs. 

Nicole Errett, a freshman in the 
organization, said that the most 
common types of injuries often 
correspond to the most widely 
used substances on campus. 

“We get a lot of alcohol calls, 
assess them and sometimes send 
them to the hospital. I’ve never 
seen an overdose. I’ve heard a 
story or two, but nothing too sig- 
nificant,” she said. 

There are other student-run 
organizations on campus that 





Amid paralyzing student strikes, studying 
abroad becomes a lesson in art of protest 


CONTINUED FROM PacE B3 
and it seemed like a victory anda 
prime example of civil disobedi- 
ence at its best. 

However, just a few days lat- 
er, the chief of the government, 
Dominique de Villepin, an- 
nounced the contrary. 

“The law will be applied,” 
newspaper headlines quoted 
Villepin from his nationally 
broadcast speech at the end of 
the weekend. But this in no way 
means that the strike is over nor 
that it has been an ineffective ef- 
fort of any sort. 

“We have the right to express 
ourselves by striking and so 
we exercise that right,” Jacques 
said. 

“Our strike has caused an evo- 
lution in the conservative right, 
and Villepin has agreed to make 
slight adjustments the CPE.” 

Not all students feel that the 
strike is justified or that it has 
served any type of greater pur- 
pose. 

“It’s ridiculous,” Mathilde, a 
first-year law student, said. “Just 
because a small minority is well 
organized enough to block the 
university, we have all lost a 
month of class.” 

The lack of courses for five 
weeks is a point of concern not 
just for the students, but for pro- 
fessors, too. The amount of class 
time lost presents a set of issues 
that will need to be dealt with. 

“I just wonder how in the 
world they are going to catch 
up,” Professor Liouville said. 

“Adding another month to 
the school year seems like the 
only way, but people have made 
plans for the summer, and then 
there is the problem of the sum- 
mer courses that are held at the 
university, too. What happens to 
that?” 


The battle is far from over, 


and it leaves many unresolved 
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COURTESY OF FALLON UKPE 


Signs protesting the prospective CPE legislation fill the university town of Rennes. 


problems for the various sides 
involved in the controversial 
events. 

But if striking really is the 
“national sport of France,” as 
my French civilization profes- 
sor said, then I have courtside 
season tickets to a real-life les- 
son in current politics and the 
study abroad experience of a 
lifetime. 

It would be unfair to say that 


my experience has been com- 


pletely ruled by the strikes. 
While they have offered a fas- 
cinating perspective on French 
culture and the politics that is so 
entwined in it, the experience has 
been far from only political. 

I chose to study in Rennes be- 
cause I wanted the real French 
experience; so far, there is no dis- 
appointment here. I have enjoyed 
the stereotypically appreciated 
culture of France. 

I have participated in wine- 
tasting classes and learned to ap- 
preciate the difference between 
a Bordeaux and a Burgundy; I 
have found my favorite chees- 


es, among which Camembert 
ranks pretty highly, and I have 
delighted in the pastries of the 
boulangeries. 

And, of course, I have met 
French guys that really do make 
me think that there is some truth 
about it being one of the capitals 
of love. 

But I also see the common 
denominator in the fact that the 
French are just like the Ameri- 
cans. 

That is to say, we are all hu- 
man, all imperfect and all fight- 
ing our personal battles. 

There is certainly an en- 
chantment in the beauty of the 
French Riviera, the Eiffel Tower 
that soars over the Seine and 
historically renowned beaches 
of Normandy that has wowed 
generations past and those to 
come. I, however, am falling 
head over heels for the part of 
France that does not match its 
story book reputation — the 
part that follows the line “hap- 
pily ever after” — and frankly, 
je l'adore. 











~ MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Some students rely on attention-deficit drugs like Ritalin or Aderol to stay alert. 


can help to deal with motives 


and psychological reasons for | 


use, such as A Place To Talk. 
While the reasons for drug 


use at Hopkins vary across the | 


spectrum of occasional experi- 
mentation to casual partying to 
full-blown addiction, there are a 
few common underlying issues 
that can lead to abuse. 


Joffe stressed the “large over- 
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ouarantees more bliss 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
be totally wasted. 
Foreplay is also the time to 


| bring the non-threatening moves 


into play. Interested in bondage 
but not sure if she'll go for it? Just 
hold her hand above her head, 
and don't let her touch you. 

Move from her earlobes down 
her neck, sides, arms, thighs, the 
back of her knees — you get the 
idea. 

Also, try different pressures 
on different body parts to see 
which one she responds to best. 
Notice also that a girl’s boobs are 
not on this list. 

Like most guys who feel luke- 


| warm about people playing with 





their nipples, so are girls. I know 


boobs are fascinating. 
OK, so I don’t really get it, 


| but I'll accept it. Each girl feels 


differently about them, so don’t 
take it for granted that they’re 
going to be ground central for 
action. 

Foreplay all over the body is 
tricky because girls have thin- 
ner skin. This is true not just 
for sappy movies but in gen- 
eral, we're more sensitive to the 


| touch. 


lap between drug use and mental | 


health problems,” as well as the 
use of drugs to relieve stress. 


For this reason, people who 


seek help on campus are often di- 
rected to the Counseling Center, 
while the medical side effects are 
treated at the Health and Well- 
ness Center. 

Despite its reputation for be- 
ing home to the socially abnor- 
mal and generally tame, it seems 
as if Hopkins follows all of the 
same patterns of drug use as oth- 
er colleges. 

Types of drugs and reasons 
for use may be a little different 
than some colleges, focusing 
more on stress and scholastic fac- 
tors (though recreational use cer- 
tainly occurs frequently too), but 
they are overall in keeping with 
the character of the University. 


A lighter touch goes a long 
way. Also a word for the ticklish 
among us: It’s one thing to touch 


and kiss her in a way that'll 
move things along and another 
to tickle her to the point of dis- 
traction. 

Be attentive to see if she’s 
happy with what you're doing or 
trying to hold back from laugh- 
ing. 

Finally, if you're still making 
it a high-school night, remember 
dry humping. 

There is no better way to build 
sexual frustration than being so 
close with just a few layers of ma- 
terial between you. 

Do it in whatever position you 
want, but the body contact will 
be enough to cut that 25 minutes 
down — a lot. 

Also, while jeans manufac- 
turers didn’t intend this, use the 
seam that runs along the length 
of the leg for all it’s worth. 

Once you're at this point, fore- 
play ends and you're at the next 
stage of play where finding the 
clit and G-spot will be necessary 
— among other things, 

At this point, if a guy has 
taken his time, he'll probably al- 
ready be in her record book. 

Good foreplay will lube the 
rest of the night for an easier time 
and will help any couple (for a 
night or the long term) hit that 
15-second mark. 
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Having a willingness to lock lips is the key to sweeping any woman off of her feet. 


Peace Corps 


Life is calling. 
How far will you go? 


Consider the impact you could have on the life of another person 
in a developing nation. Your education and experience might be 
used to start a sustainable development project in forestry, 
agriculture, HIV/AIDS education, teaching math, science or 
English, IT, helping with a youth development program or 
building a water and sanitation system for an entire village. 
The opportunities to share and learn and the lives you 
can change are many. And, you can make a difference 


in another life - yours! 


Peace Corps service is 27-months and open to U.S. citizens 
over 18-year of age - no upper age limit. Benefits include 
language and cultural training, complete medical and dental, 
paid vacation, living stipend, and post-service financial and 
educational opportunities. Add the experience of a 
lifetime and memories - those are the extras. 


Apply online at www.peacecorps.gov ts 
by March 31 ¥ 


and you might be overseas this fall. 


800.424.8580 


; For additional information contact: 
dcinfo@peacecorps -goV or 
WWW.peacecorps.gov 
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Stories reveal hidden strength of kids under fire 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
day’s headlines. 

Many speakers have focused 
on the epidemic of child soldiers, 
drugged and exploited to fight 
wars in Liberia, Sierra Leone and 
Mozambique, and their some- 
times painful reentry into soci- 
ety. 

Others have cut closer to home, 
detailing the ordeals of illegal 
immigrant children detained by 
border patrols on the U.S.-Mexico 
line. 

Reynolds explained the guid- 
ing light behind the fellowship. 

“It’s called ‘Child on the Wing’ 
because we wanted to highlight 
the way children do things ‘on the 
wing.’ Do you know that expres- 
sion? It’s more English. It’s the 
way children tackle violence. In 
some ways, when you're a child 
in these situations, you've got to 
invent your roots, your manner 
of coping, and often that inven- 
tion is very creative, surprising 
and successful, given the circum- 
stances.” 

Das agreed. Despite the fel- 
lowship’s penchant for tackling 
emotionally rending subjects, 
like the young illegal migrants 
who risk everything on a dash 
from Morocco to Europe on what 
one researcher called a “gamble 
with life,” she believes that, ul- 
timately, the children they study 
carve out a way of life despite 
violence. 
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Children like this boy in a Filipino slum are often able to adapt to their surroundings in unexpected ways, the project has found. 


By tapping into that well of 
childhood association and mem- 
ory, participants find themselves 
“surprised by how much they al- 
ready know,” Reynolds said. 

She conceded, though, that the 
project’s goals can sometimes be 
hard to meet. 

“We want children to be their 
own ethnographers, so children 

can reflect on 


“Through their own lives 
our research, We want to get rid of and examine 
we wanted to them. 
present chil- the notion of the child “What you 
dren as mak- : l ae have to do is 
ers: those who 4S Simply a victim. enable that 


their 
world,” 


make 
own 


—PAMELA REYNOLDS, 


situation. You 
can’t just inter- 


she explained. ANTHROPOLOGY view children 
“It’s said about because most 
anthropology PROFESSOR children will 
that it’s the find interviews 
land of the free. boring and 


It’s not in a straitjacket, that you 
have to collect data according to 
this predetermined process, like 
in natural science.” 

She gave an example of a par- 
ticipant who wanted to study the 
experience of children growing 
up as dalit, the untouchable caste 
in India, but from a new angle 
that hadn’t been examined. 

He chose to study their paint- 
ings, bringing in aspects of psy- 
choanalysis in his work. 

It was a perfect melding of an- 
thropology and the field of psy- 
chology, which rarely interrelate. 
In Das’ words, it “bridged the 
humanities and social sciences 
gap.” 

Part of the success of the proj- 
ect is due to how universally it 
hits home. After all, we were all 
children once. 


walk away. So we need to facili- 
tate a way for children to explain 
their own lives with you.” 

Das recalled an experience she 
had with a child whose father 
had been killed by mob violence 
in India, which she recounted in 
an essay that prefaced the start 
of the program in 2003. The child 
was a deaf-mute, but his mother 
explained that his actions were 
as loud as the words he could not 
speak. 

One day, when the child 
passed the site where his father 
had been murdered, he became 
agitated and acted out the hang- 
ing, with his head lolling forward 
and his eyes going wide. 

Das used this anecdote to il- 
lustrate the ways that children 
communicate if adults are will- 
ing to listen. Reynolds returned 


HOT AT HOPKINS 








to her days conducting African 
fieldwork to explain the thrust of 
the project. 

“T used to work in settlements 
where the police would come and 
destroy these children’s towns 
frequently, put their mothers in 
prison.” 

“With this: project, we want 
to get away from the ideas that 
situations like this make children 
powerless. We want to get rid of 
the notion of the child as simply 
a victim.” 

Next year, workshops will be 
offered in one-week spans, which 
will allow participants to have to 
give up less time out of academic 
schedules to participate. 

Past fellows have been able 
to use grant money to research 
topics that, in some cases, have 
always intrigued them but were 
never the focal points of their re- 


search. Some participants are not 
anthropologists at all- in 2004, 
a Zimbabwean psychotherapist 
was selected as a fellow and 
chose*to study AIDS orphans in 
his native country. 

The message of Child On The 
Wing, perhaps more than any 
other, is that children are far from 
only victims; they have agency 
and ability to create change in 
their worlds. 

For the children of mothers 
raped during the wars in Ban- 
gladesh and Yugoslavia, or the 
fatherless sons of Sikhs killed in 
New Delhi riots, this message 
would probably come as nothing 
new. 

For those who look from the 
outside, however, it is a remind- 
er that the children we fear ‘for 
display hidden strength that we 
often cannot see without their 


Learn to follow the rules 


wo of them enter just 

now: one male, one fe- 

male — svelte, toned 

and immaculately 

groomed, with cheek 
bones that could cut stone. 

Their clothing, trendy beyond 
contemplation, seems to glisten 
and ripple, as if an imaginary 
breeze has penetrated the dark- 
ly-lit room. Their coiffed hair 
bounces with each step. 

Snap go the necks of the other 
patrons as we become mesmer- 
ized by the performance these 
gorgeous individuals put on for 
us. 


Spring Break is almost here, and you'll come back tanner and hotter than ever. After your little makeover, 
share your new look with all of us. You know you want to. Don’t deny it. E-mail: features@jhunewsletter.com 


ame: Arslan Johnghar 
ometown: Princeton, N.J 


GKkddwl 
wooed by Arslan 


One place where Arslan defi- — 


nitely follows through is on the 
dance floor. When this guy cuts a 
rug with a fine lady, he said, “any 
song in which | get to dance close 
to the girl puts me in the mood mad 
quick.” So practice your best moves, 
ladies, and get ready to grind all up 
on Arslan. - ay 

But this Casanova wasn't always 
quite so smooth with the girls. 


In middle school, while on a 


‘movie-date, “| made the move to 


onto 
wee 


Pucker iP boys, and meet Su- 
sie Fawzi. “I've been reported to 
be a good kisser,” this cutie said. 
My, how cheeky. 

When she’s not busy osculat- 
ing, you might see Susie sittin’ 


_ pretty in a local movie theater, 


though she might not see you. 
Why's that, you ask? Well, it 


seems this gal has a little prob- 


lem with dozing off when she's 


taking in a film. “This has hap- 


pened more than once with more 


__ than one guy,” she said. 


- Maybe she's so tired from all 
of the activities she does — Su- 
zie works with the JHU Tutorial 
Project, “Securing the Future” 
conference, the New Diplomat 


and Vision Xchange. No wonder. 
~ she nods off on her dates. At least 


ber. 


=. Shed definitely be at attention, 


though, if you h to be a for- 
seal om me 





I've never seen such grace, 
showmanship, and — dare I say 
— pretense? Regardless, we're all 
beguiled. 

The show is nearly over, clos- 
ing with an oscillation of the 
waist and pouting lips. 

They lower themselves slowly 
downward into their seats, with- 
out a single awkward fumble or 
any less-than-graceful move- 
ment. 

She’s brushing her candy-col- 
ored nails through her long locks, 
he’s emanating an air of sheer 
dominance as his hand grasps 
the seat. 

“Only at a fashion show,” I 
muse, just then realizing that the 
“show” I’m witnessing is nothing 
of the sort. 

This act is merely that of 
a stylish couple joining some 
friends at one of Londons lavish 
lounges. 

A nightly sight in a city with 
a long history of pompousness, 
beautiful globe-trotters file into 
hot spots like Blue Bar, The Col- 
lection and other “be-seen” hang- 
outs throughout the city. 

While drinking  establish- 
ments elsewhere in the world 
serve as casual places to meet up 
with friends and chat over cock- 
tails — even New York and Los 
Angeles have a twinge of humil- 
ity left — it seems as if London 
has taken the old “watering 
hole” culture to an entirely new 
level. 

No longer is a person's sta- 
tus conveyed solely by opulent 
home’, fancy cars and fashion- 
able designer clothing, but also by 
where he or she chooses to drink 
— or, rather, be seen. 

London has birthed what I like 
to call “cocktail couture,” a kind 
of affected night-life where the 
people one is with and the qual- 
ity of the venue mean nothing. 

All that matters is the indi- 
vidual and how that individual 
comes across to the rest of the 
room. 

As ostentatious and _ self-ab- 
sorbed as it may be, achieving 
“cocktail couture” status is a 
rather easy process, and it can be 
fun to accomplish. 

First, you must determine 
where the It crowd has momen- 
tarily settled in. : 

This hot-spot location can 
change without notice, so make 
sure to run through the It place 
checklist before entering through 
the doors. A good way to figure 
this out, in certain cities, is to 
read up on where celebrities go 
when they have a night on the 
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or Bob Kaufman was printed,” 
Kaufman wrote) appeared in 
the next issue of the Record, as 
did a guest column defending 
Kaufman's right to teach in the 
Free University. 

In the latest issue (December 
2005) sophomore Kevin Chang 
wrote an article criticizing the 
turnstiles installed in front of the 
AMRs at the beginning of the 
school year. 

Paletta is similarly critical of 
recent University efforts to im- 
prove the security system on 
campus, criticizing the recent 
installation of security cameras 
as “questionable measures” and 
complaining that “the AMRs 
look more like a 


Carrollton Record occuptes 
right-of-center niche at JHU 


who disagree with the points 
made by the reporters and staff 
of the Record in their publica- 
tion. 

“The Carrollton Record has done 
a lot. It’s put politics out where 
people could see it. ... I think it 
fosters an exchange of ideas,” Si- 
mon said. 

Ben Wetmore, the director of 
student publications at the Lead- 
ership Institute, who has worked 
with Record writers in the past, 
said, “Jered [Ede] is one of the 
best students I’ve ever had, and 
The Carrollton Record is a very 
good paper. We work with over 
150 papers and theirs is one of 
the best by far.” 

The next issue of the often 





Gaza checkpoint 
now.” 
Other articles 


published by the 
Record in the past 
year have exam- 
ined implications 
of the changes to 
the security shuttle 
service, the Center 
for Social Concern’s 
involvement in 
anti-war activities, 
and alleged that 
there was an anti- 
conservative bias in 
the political science 
department. 
Simon believes 
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Record performs a 

valuable function on a campus 
that is “generally apathetic to 
all politics.” 

The often controversial na- 
ture of the topics covered in The 
Record tends to spark heated ar- 
guments, either between readers 





or angry responses from people 
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that The Carrollton The Carrollton Record is always ready with an opinion. 


controversial Record will come 
out “very soon,” Paletta said. 

Regardless of when the next 
issue leaves the presses, the 
Record has a left a legacy of of- 
fering a forum for conservative 
viewpoints amid an often liberal 
school. 


ol seeing and being seen 
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Pop star Christina Aguilera makes a grand entrance on a lavish night on the town. 


town. 

Are there gorgeous cars out- 
side? Are there gorgeous people 
getting out of gorgeous cars? Do 
these gorgeous people with gor- 
geous cars wear gorgeous cloth- 
ing? If so, this place is without a 
doubt home to cocktail couture. 

Once the It place has been lo- 
cated — and assuming you were 
able to make it past the snooty 
screeners, picking and choosing 
their clientele — proper conduct 
within is definitely essential. 

It starts with 


The Entrance 
Walk, where a 
doorman un- 


sheathes the por- 
tal to the inside, 
allowing you to 








bore of the room. To play it safe, 
always opt for champagne. Old 
standbys like gin and tonics or, 
dare we say it, beer, will get you 
nowhere in a trendy hotspot. 

Now that you’ve got your 
drink — and you've rightly 
decided to not inhale the nuts 
and canapés that accompany 
— you're ready for arguably the 
most enjoyable part of the cock- 
tail couture experience, the peo- 
ple-watching. 

Just as the room judged your 


entrance, style 
and choice’ of 
cocktail, now 


it’s your turn to 
assess the new- 
comers, labeling 
them “it” or “ick” . 


strut gracefully, as seen fit. 

while maintain- Just remem- 
ing a casual air, to ber to sit poised 
your seat. and proper, and 

After The En- ‘ ‘ 

trance Walk, Carter Cramer Seat te 
which, if effec- the remises, 
tive, should have H op Coutur G Reise getting 
garnered the eyes caught —_ people- 


of everyone in the room as they 
assess your style and grace, 
you're ready to impress them 
further with your impeccable 
taste in and knowledge of bev- 
erages. 

What you order at an It 
place is an extension of the self 
and an indication of personal 
style, much like the clothes one 
sports. 

You order the bar's signature 
“passion crushed iced,” for in- 
stance, and you're exotic. You or- 
der a vodka tonic, and you're the 


watching is a major faux pas. 
Keep the stares to a minimum 
and no one will be any wiser that 
you're enjoying the view. 

The game of cocktail couture 
is perverse, to say the least. And 
whether it developed as a result 
of boredom in the bar or as a 
preferred pastime of the shallow 
and insecure, its presence is very 
much aliveinLondon. 

So if you're headed to the 
sunless city anytime soon, make 
sure to bring along astylish strut, 
keen eyes and a thick skin. 
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TESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


Paul Cezanne’s breathtaking Young Girl at the Piano: Overture to “Tannhéuser’ is now on display at the National Gallery in D.C. 


Provence grounds Cezanne’s genius 


By WHITNEY SHAFFER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A simple statement: Please, go 
see Cézanne in Provence. Few words 
can encapsulate the breadth and 
depth of this exhibit. 

The title itself is misleading, 
suggesting a limitation to the 
time period or subject matter 
that the exhibit covers. On the 
contrary, Cézanne never entirely 
left Provence behind, even when 
he lived briefly in Paris or made 
sojourns to the surrounding 
countryside. Aix-en-Provence is 
always present in Cézanne’s work 
and life, be it as the subject of his 
paintings, or his deliberately rus- 
tic manners in cosmopolitan soci- 
ety. As a result, very little is elimi- 
nated from the curator’s choosing, 
and the wide variety of artwork, 
from Cézanne’s early portraits to 
his late paintings of bathers, re- 
flects the development of the oeu- 
vre of the man called by many the 
“Father of Modern Art.” 

Though I had seen Cézanne 
reproductions, I was often sur- 
prised by the difference between 
slides and the real thing. After all, 
Cézanne intended his paintings to 
be a purely visual experience. The 
mounting of the exhibition eluci- 
dates Cézanne’s goal of being able 
to communicate visually, as wide 
exhibition spaces allow for easy 
access to all paintings, while great 
masterpieces, like Large Bathers, 


are placed in the center of rooms, 
allowing for a larger viewing au- 
dience and a dramatic greeting 
upon entering a room. 

“Give me a classic,” you might 
say, “a da Vinci, a Titia n, a Pous- 
sin, an Ingres,” but demanding the 
Renaissance artists and their di- 
rect heirs misses a very important 
factor in Cézanne’s art. While he 
was certainly a jumping-off point 
for many artists of the 20th centu- 
ry, he was also 


this combination, the push-pull 
of construction versus illusion, 
that remains a central part of the 
exhibit. By traveling through the 
galleries and taking in the works 
from the early Artist’s Father Read- 
ing a Newspaper to the Large Bathers, 
one sees the rise and development 
of the conflict as well as Cézanne’s 

inspiring solution. 
“More importantly,” you might 
say, “there are some Cézanne 
paintings at the 





part of the clas- 
sical lineage. 

In the late 
19th century, 
there were two 
disparate ways 
of approaching 
the art of paint- 
ing. The first 
was an empha- 
sis on painterly 
attributes, like 
color and shape, and can be seen 
in the artwork of Titian and Dela- 
croix. The second group, made up 
of artists like Poussin and Ingres, 
focused more on the formal as- 
pects of painting, like form and 
structure. Cézanne wanted to con- 
nect the two heritages, emphasiz- 
ing the formal structures of land- 
scape, as in Mt. Sainte-Victoire Seen 
from Bibemus, and group paint- 
ings, among them the Bathers’ 
watercolors, while still exploring 
the emotive effects of color and 
their influence on each other. It’s 


New film society on campus 
thrives, boosts screenings 


By EMILY BENJAMIN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Boasting “Subversive Sinema 
Screenings” on red and black 
postcards emblazoned with the 
image of a devil-horned film reel, 
the JHU Film Society and its pro- 
ceedings recall something of the 
spirit foundin New York’s Cinema 
of Transgression movement or in 
the mindset of any kid who's ever 
publicly hauled around a video 
camera regardless of commotion 
or spectacle. You know, times 
and places where people have 
actually resisted submission to 
public demand and truly revered 
the art of filmmaking. The up- 
coming Film Society screenings 
present a wide array of subject 
matter, ranging from Italian hor- 
ror to Korean documentaries, so 
open-minded students are bound 
to find something worthwhile to 
see this spring. 

The JHU Film Society is a cam- 
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pus organization committed to 
the promotion of film culture at 
Hopkins. They host screenings of 
older, often obscure or locally dis- 
tributed films, the likes of which 
you probably won't find among 
other campus groups. “We want 
to give students a chance to see 
films that they’d have a hard 
time seeing otherwise, especially 
projected on 35 mm,” senior Film 
Society Director Mark Belinsky 
said. And before you discount 
the projection aspect in favor of 
some over-glorified DVD view- 
ing, keep in mind that with the 
exception of specialized IMAX 
theatres, Shriver Hall is home 
to the largest movie screen in 
Baltimore. Cheaper than local 
art-house rates and presenting 
films via their true physical me- 
dium, Film Society events are an 
invaluable addition to campus 
culture. 

Their Spring ‘06 lineup was 
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Jessica Lange and Alan Cumming get friendly in Shakespeare's 7itus Andronicus. 


The bright, often undi- 
luted pigments of Ce- 
zannes palette ... dance 
across the surface of 
the painting ... 





Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. 


enough to get 
the full effect of 
Cézanne.” The 
BMA is right 
on campus and 
simply walk- 
ing to the BMA 
can save the 
cost and time 
of traveling down to D.C. 

But, Cézanne is often referred 
to as the most accomplished of col- 
orists, and when you're immersed 
among 57 varieties of green, ochre 
and blue in the Gallery, you'll un- 
derstand why. The bright, often 
undiluted pigments of Cézanne’s 
palette, when placed on the can- 
vas in discrete strokes, dance 
across the surface of the painting, 
creating a sumptuous visual expe- 
rience. 

Cézanne’s work was rarely 
exhibited during his lifetime. 


Since Cézanne also remained in. 


Aix-en-Provence for most of his 
life, Parisian avant-garde artists 
of the early 20th century were 
first presented with Cézanne’s 
work in sweeping retrospectives, 
much like Cézanne in Provence. As 
a result, the experience of over- 
whelming color and revolution- 
ary brushwork is not only shared 
by today’s visitors to the National 
Gallery but also by the leading 
artists of the turn of the century, 
like Matisse and Picasso. It’s cer- 
tainly worth the $14 for the train 
to share an experience that still 
remains moving despite a sepa- 
ration of over 100 years. 

Cézanne in Provence will be 
shown in the West Wing of the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
until May 7. The Museum does not 
charge admission. 
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Iconoclasm abounds in epic Dada 


"Ina large exhibit, the National Gallery lends new depth to an infamous modern movement 


| By PATRICK KENNEDY 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It never hurts to greet any out- 
landish, visionary claim about 


| art — especially when mouthed 


by an artist — with at least 
mild skepticism. But when poet 


| Tristan Tzara described the anti- 


| authoritarian 





That's certainly | 








| contradictions, 


Dada movement 
as a “roaring of tense colors, and 
interlacing of opposites and of all 
grotesques, 1n- 
consistencies” in 1918, he wasn’t 


| too far off the mark. If you hap- 


pen to visit the National Gallery’s 


| latest mega-exhibition, succinctly 
| titled Dada, you will find roughly 


400 specimens of a provocative 
aesthetic in line with Tzara’s 
words. Yes, this count may seem 
rather excessive. But how else 
could any museum capture the 
full force of the aesthetic school 
that dominated the international 
avant-garde during World War I? 

Perhaps more than any- 
thing that preceded it, Dada 
transformed modern art into a 
vehicle for nihilistic commen- 
tary and social criticism. Born 
in Zurich’s Cabaret Voltaire, 
its philosophy of randomness, 
protest and provocation would 
spread to Hannover, Berlin, 
Cologne, New York and finally 
Paris. Not content simply to 
give a spacious room or two to 
each of these cities, the Gallery 
has set aside space for Dada 
movies, recordings of Dada po- 
etry and World War I documen- 
tary footage. Such fanfare may 
call to mind the Guggenheim’s 
similarly ambitious Russial, 
which achieved an inspirational 
sprawl at the price of thematic 
coherence. Yet Dada, minus an 
exclamation point, fares much 
better. In fact, this is probably 
the most cogently unified expo- 
sition of any art form that I have 
seen in a long time: a devastat- 
ingly intellectual show that ac- 
tually turns mammoth scale to 
its advantage. 

I know, I know — at first 
glance, there is nothing “cogent- 
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ly unified” about the works that 
comprise Dada. In one corner, 
we have the satiric Berlin paint- 
ings of Otto Dix and George 
Grosz, where lascivious military 
officers and deformed soldiers 
inhabit a chromatic space remi- 
niscent of Marc Chagall, except 
that Marc Chagall was never 
this gruesome. One can only 
wonder what, if anything, do 
these have to do with the folk- 
artsy woodworking of Zurich's 
Sophie Tauber and Jean (Hans) 
Arp or the medical manual col- 
lages of Cologne’s Max Ernst. 
Perhaps the best way to find out 
is to simply sit back and enjoy 
the maelstrom of quirky, subver- 
sive expression that the National 


ey 





Francis Picabia’s a machine tournez vite \s on display at the National Gallery's exhibit, 








COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Marcel Duchamp’s /.4.0.0.0., a postcard reproduction of the Mona Lisa adulterated 
with facial hair, is among the most infamous pieces in this spring's Dada showing. 


Gallery has compiled. 

Some modern art exhibits 
succeed merely by virtue of the 
works they present— Ernst’s own 
2005 Metropolitan Museum ret- 
rospective comes to mind — and 
don’t feel compelled to indulge 
in creative presentation. Dada, 
however, is bent on surround- 
ing its visitors with the half-in- 
sane essence of its paintings and 
sculptures. The stairs leading to 
the upper gallery, for instance, 
are adorned with directions on 
how to create a Dada “nonsense 
poem” from a cut-up newspaper 
article. But perhaps this immer- 
sive tendency comes through 
most strongly in Dada’'s exposi- 
tion of Hannover collage artist 
Kurt Schwitters, who turned his 
own living space into a geometric 
installation artwork. Schwitters’ 
original Merzbau, as he called his 
strangely decorated home, was 
obliterated in the course of World 
War II bombing campaigns, but 
here, the Gallery has approximat- 
ed his accumulated white forms 
to a satisfying, if somewhat gim- 
micky effect. 

This is all well and good, but 
the most intriguing expressions 
of Dada’s subversive outlook are 
saved for the final few rooms — 
the New York and Paris schools. 
Indeed, the three European ex- 
patriates who dominate these 
segments — Man Ray, Marcel 
Duchamp, and Francis Picabia 
— are perhaps the movement's 
best known figures. The works 
we find here are imbued with 
a slyer irony than the angst- 
ridden Berlin pieces, or the re- 
bellious nonsense of the first 
Zurich circles. Take Picabia’s 
straight-faced “machine por- 
traits,” which use mechanical 
diagrams as metaphors for ev- 
erything from avant-garde ce- 
lebrity to innocent sexuality in 
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Comic poet reveals depth through different media 


By INGRID LANE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Renowned poet Mary Jo 
Salter entertained a good sized 
contingent for nearly an hour 
last Tuesday. She was a guest of 
the Hopkins Writing Seminars 
ongoing Poetry Reading. She 
read both her own words and 
others, placing her books of po- 
etry upon a ratty lectern whose 
computer had been pushed care- 
lessly to the side. 

A distinguished poet, Salter 
is currently the Emily Dickin- 
son Senior Lecturer in the Hu- 
manities at Mt. Holyoke College 
and the Vice President of the 
Poetry Society of America. She 
has published five books of col- 
lected poetry; Henry Purcell in 
Japan (1985), Unfinished Painting 
(the 1988 Lamont Selection), Sun- 
day Skaters (1994 National Book 
Critics Circle Award nominee), 
A Kiss in Space (1999) and Open 


Shutters (New York Times Notable 
Book of the Year 2003). Salter is 
coeditor of the Norton’s Anthol- 
ogy of Poetry. 

Salter is collaborating with 
composer Fred 
Hersch on a 
piece entitled 
Hold Still, a 
song cycle dis- 
cussing photog- 
raphy through 
the ages. From 
young = Civil 
War _ soldiers 
caught in time 
behind yellowing pictures to 
tech-savvy, Photoshopped _pic- 
tures of prospective lovers, it 
studies photography in our 
world, 

Salter’s selection included her 
own works and those of poets 
across the world. She presented 
several new pieces including 
“Paparazz,” a young starlet’s 
hilarious view of reporters. Its 








Salter has traveled 
throughout Europe; 
several of her works 
are set in Paris, 





lines brought numerous laughs. 
Written for a soprano in her 
new song series, the piece of- 
fers a view of the humor Salter 
employs in describing scenes all 
her readers can 
understand. 

Other lines 
showed the 
depth her 
pieces can 
reach. “Wake 
up Call,” an- 
other unpub- 
lished poem 
questioning 
aging and lost time. Salter has 
traveled throughout Europe; 
several of her works are set in 
Paris. 

I was amazed at the images 
of “The Accordionist,” in which 
a young metro musician comes 
to life: “Dressed in a rainbow 
of paisley and plaid, this group 
of boys, each to his own car, 
playing on dilapidated accordi- 


ons. And of one of these boys, a 
young lad, still learning the art: 
An understudy condemned to 
play forever underground.” 

It was a wonderful turnout 
for Salter’s reading. Most of the 
desks were taken, yet even with- 
out the aid of a microphone, her 
poetry reached every ear. From 
serious to funny, our little group 
laughed and mourned with her 
verses. Salter spoke of her expe- 
rience as a poet. 

The work of many a bard has 
honed her own voice. She had 
the opportunity to study under 
Elizabeth Bishop as an under- 
graduate student. 

One must be patient with 
one’s work. “Wait for the right 
word,” she advised. Salter’s po- 
etry was well received. It is an 
example of the innumerable op- 
portunities Hopkins students 
have to hear and work with the 
world’s most influential writ- 
ers, 
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George (Clinton brings funk to B’more 


By MARK MEHLINGER 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


“Ain't nothin’ but a party 
ya'll.” This popular George Clin- 
ton refrain all but sums up his 
performance with the P-Funk All 
Stars last Friday at Rams Head. 
While today’s pop scene may not 
pay attention to Clinton and his 
funky cohorts, his live shows are 
still some of the most explosive 
around. 

At their latest Baltimore ap- 
pearance, Clinton and the P-Funk 
All Stars tapped into generations 
of funkiness. The show started 
with Clinton’s granddaughter’s 
funk group, The Children of Pro- 
duction, a decent band who did 
not overplay their act. Although 
there was no enormous space- 
ship descending from the ceiling 
as in past P-Funk concerts, Clin- 
ton remained a powerful pres- 
ence, introducing the band from 
backstage in a godlike voice. 

Behind his expansive band, 
Clinton made his appearance 
sporting a Sean John sweat suit, 
sunglasses, gold rings and his 
trademark multi-colored dread- 
locks. The show was full of en- 
ergy from beginning to end, with 
a stream of hit songs including 
“P-Funk (Wants to Get Funked 
Up)’ “Mothership Connection,” 
“Flashlight,” “One Nation Under 
a Groove” and “Atomic Dog.” 
The P-Funk All Stars gave the 
people their money’s worth as 
the show lasted for more than 
three hours and never failed to 
excite the crowd. “Diaper Man” 
carried and played his guitar 
while running around the stage 

in a towel diaper and basketball 
shoes. Gene “Poo-Poo Man” An- 
derson continually hyped up the 
crowd in his multiple eccentric 
costumes, including a pimp suit, 
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The psychedelic godfather of funk takes a moment to reflect on his long, cosmic journey through a varied musical career. 


cowboy suit, and a king’s outfit. 
Upon first entering the stage, 
Carlos “Sir Nose” McMurray de- 
clined the funk, giving Clinton a 
middle finger, until he reached 
an astoundingly funky rev- 
elation that left him dancing the 
night away. There were numer- 
ous vocalists, including the hip 
“Peaches” spinning and singing 
on old-school roller skates. The 
numerous sexual innuendos cre- 
ated with musical instruments 
were hilarious, giving the show a 
great sense of humor. 


The horn section, consist- 


ing of one saxophonist and one 
trumpet player, were truly re- 
markable. Despite the fact that 
there were only two of them, 
they added tons of color to the 
heavily guitar-based band. In 
one instance, saxophonist Greg 
Thomas put down his saxophone 
and began to scat in an emphatic 
jazz style. Even the keyboard- 
ist, usually the least appreciated 
member of any band, controlled 
the crowd with his infinitely 
funky improvised solos. In 
many occasions, the musicians 
left for a short while others 





Violinist lends her talents to BSO— 


Sayaka Shoji, an award-winning Japanese violinist, has accomplished much in her 26 years 


By INGRID LANE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra performed a stellar con- 
cert last weekend under the ba- 
ton of James Judd. 

At their home at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall, they 
regaled the audience with works 
from Prokofiev and Strauss. Per- 
forming Prokofiev’s Violin Con- 
certo No. 2 in G Minor, Op. 63, 
was Sayaka Shoji in her Balti- 
more debut. The piece was flaw- 
less. Shoji brought life and depth 
to Prokofiev’s modern master- 
piece from the first movement's 
opening melody, soaring with 


its dark Russian theme to the 


third movement’s fierce, disso- 
nant chords. 


Born in 1983, she has per- 
formed with the world’s great- 


Hidden within eachis a young 
princess, and aided by his jester, 
he finds his true love in the third 
fruit. Commissioned by the Chi- 
cago Opera, the original work 
was unappreciated at its debut, 
and survives largely in this form; 
a salvation for Prokofiev’s most 
memorable themes from the op- 
era. From the start, the BSO per- 
formed flawlessly. The depth of 
emotion conveyed as the theme 
passed from strings to brass to 
woodwinds was phenomenal. 
Never was a beat missed. Ev- 
ery nuance, every part could be 
heard clearly. 
Their interpre- 
tation was won- 
derful. 

Strauss’ Ein 
Heldenleben fin- 
ished off the 
night. “A Heroic 
Life,” this tone 


ful world-wide reception. This 
weekend, Judd conducted Ein 
Heldenleben with wonderful suc- 
cess. 

The BSO hit the mark, a per- 
fect bull’s eye. Placing old with 
new and violin solos in compe- 
tition, they proved the depth of 
their technical ability. From the 
old German fortress of Strauss, 
to the iron curtain which Proko- 
fiev hid behind, to the American 
soil, where he wrote his fanciful 
opera, the BSO melded the old 
classical world with the modern 
revolutionary works of Soviet 


took their place, helping to pro- 
long the immense continuous 
amount of energy, pouring from 
the stage. Yet drummer Frankie 
“Kash” Waddy was able to keep 
the rhythm going throughout 
the whole night, taking only 
one five-minute break. Although 


the almost 65-year-old Clinton | 


cannot move like he used to, he 
showed that he still has what it 
takes to groove while dancing 
with the female crowd. After 
more than 40 years in the music 
business, Clinton’s voice has not 
lost any of its tone and intensity. 

Clinton’s funk legacy traces 
back to hisjunior high days, when 
he formed a barbershop doo-wop 
ensemble called The Parliaments, 


which landed the smash hit | 
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The National 
Gallery goes 
gaga lor Dada 
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America. Or there are Duch- 
amp’s_ readymades, everyday 
objects like snow shovels and 
urinals given new meaning by 
titles like “In Advance of the 
Broken Arm,” not to mention 
their museum context. 

If anyone affiliated with Dada 
ascribes to blatant sensational- 
ism, it is the National Gallery it- 
self. The entry of the East Wing, 
for instance, is spangled with 
massive posters of Marcel Duch- 
amp’s moustached Mona Lisa re- 
production, entitled L.H.O.0.Q. 
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Book Reviews 


‘Arthur & George 


By Julian Barnes 
Knopf 
Jan. 10, 2006 


400 pages 


| By PAUL BUONAGURO 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A string of brutal but precise 
attacks on the horses of the Eng- 
lish countryside, like the work of 


| some adolescent, rural Jack-the- 


Ripper, is the central event which 
ties together the lives of the name- 
sake characters in Arthur & George. 
Written by the prolific and accom- 
plished Julian Barnes, Arthur & 
George is an ambitious work that 
succeeds as both a rousing tale 


| and a solid piece Of literature. 


The story begins with two sep- 
arate narratives, destined to in- 
tertwine. Arthur is a precocious 
lad who grows to represent the 
pinnacle of English manhood. In 
time, the reader learns that Ar- 
thur is none other than Arthur 


| Conan Doyle, the famed creator 


of Sherlock Holmes. Originally 
an ophthalmologist, he begins 
his writing career in his doctor’s 
office because he has few patients 
and much free time. Meanwhile, 
George Edalji grows up in the 
parish of Great Wyrley. He is 
half-Parsee, a non-Hindu ethnic 


| group originally from Persia. 


The mystery begins when the 
family receives obscene, threaten- 
ing, sometimes nonsensical letters 
brimming with Christian mythol- 
ogy. After a prolonged campaign, 
a lull and then another flurry of 
letters, someone begins to surgi- 
cally cut open the horses of Great 
Wyrley, calling it the work of the 
Great Wyrley gang and implicat- 
ing George. After a sham trial, 
George is sent to prison. He is re- 
leased after three years as a result 
of legal aid and public outcry, but 


| he calls upon the famed author to 


help him clear his name. 

Doyle, shaking off the mor- 
al stupor caused by his double 
lifesspent between his consump- 
tion-ridden wife and his ostensi- 
bly secret mistress, is galvanized 
into action by his righteous indig- 








JULIAN 
BARNES 














nation at this gross miscarriage 
of justice. At this point, the book 
enters,the realm of meta-reality, as 
Doyle becomes his creation Sher- 
lock Holmes in order to solve this 
crime. Paced by Doyle’s alternating 
fits of intuition and rage, Arthur & 
George thunders onward towards 
the conclusion, which is followed 
by a decidedly strange ending. 

Arthur & George is an ambitious 
novel because, inside the frame- 
work of historical fiction (though 
much of it did in fact occur), it deals 
with a whole slew of other issues. 
It is in part a biography of Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle, and in addition 
a tragic but ultimately triumphant 
love story. Doyle is torn apart by 
his upstanding moral nature and 
the fact that he keeps a mistress 
while his wife lies dying. The 
novel also deals with racism and 
George's inability to fit into soci- 
ety despite his solid Englishness. 
Barnes delves deep into George’s 
psyche while he is imprisoned, 
letting the reader see how a man 
struggles when he knows he is in- 
nocent. 

Ultimately, though, Arthur & 
George is a novel about death. Not 
that of the horses, which fades 
into the background, but the 
death of real, developed human 
beings. Arthur's life begins with 
the discovery of his grandmoth- 
er’s corpse, and it ends with his 
exploration of spiritism, the art 
of communicating with the dead. 
Arthur himself makes, maybe, one 
last appearance after he dies, and 
George is left to wonder about 
the great man and the meaning 
of his life in the enigmatic end- 
ing. Arthur & George leaves the 
reader with much to think about, 
and Julian Barnes should be com- 
mended for this exemplary liter- 
ary effort. 





Cell 

By Stephen King 
Scone ae 
Jan. 24, 2006 
384 Pages 


By JORDAN WYNDELTS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The first 30 pages of Stephen 
King’s Cell read like the screen 
direction of a George Romero 
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resolve greater than the male 
protagonist. But she is still a 15- 


est orchestras under the batons 


of Zubin Mehta, Riccardo Chail- film, to whom the book is dedi- 


—a naughty piece of anti-art vis- 


year-old girl. When she teeters 


poem was met 


ly, Sir Colin Davis Vladmir with unwar- itor bait if ever there was one. Yet | cated. If had picked it up formy over that razor’s edge of sanity, 
ve Bee Navies Janso nsand ranted outrage behind Duchamp’s antics (which | own enjoyment, I would have put _ her gripping terror is believable, 
Ys included a few bouts of cross- 


it right back down. Yet I soldiered 
on 


too. She isn’t a badass, but she 


at its debut. To- 
isn’t the stereotypical helpless 


Yuri Temirkanov. Shoji was the lebut. To 
day, this piece is 


first violinist to win the Paga- dressing), and indeed the whole 


nini Violin Competition in 1999. 


It has brought her worldwide 


acclaim. 
Since then, 


she 


chestras. 


Shoji frequently tours Japan 
and began her affiliation with the 


has per- 
formed throughout the world: 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, 
the Israel Philharmonic and the 
St. Petersburg Philharmonic Or- 


a well respected 
piece of neces- 
sary repertoire 
for symphonies. 
Consisting of 
six sections, this 
memorable work 
is known in the 
classical world 
as a veritable 
violin concerto 


of the Dada movement, there is 
an element of personal rebellion 
and social response that grounds 
Dada in a much more profound 
modernist philosophy. 

It’s not just that Duchamp 
eventually turned to the science 
of precision optics or that Man 
Ray fashioned modern photog- 
raphy into a means of Surrealis- 
tic investigation. These erudite 


It was a good thing I did, be- 
cause Cell got much, much better. 
The premise is simple — Clayton 
Riddell, a thirty-something illus- 
trator with an estranged wife and 
a young son, is in Boston after sell- 
ing his comic book to a publisher. 
That's when The Pulse hits: a mys- 
terious signal transmitted across 
cell phones that turns normal peo- 
ple into homicidal phone-crazies. 


hysterical little girl, either. She is 
refreshingly competent. 

Perhaps the greatest strength 
of Cell is that King knows how 
to tell a story. One might wonder 
how zombie people can drive a 
story for so long —I certainly did 
— but trust me when I say that it 
gets more complicated and more 
interesting. The Pulse that created 
the phone-crazies is only the be- 


ments, which will surely become 


with the flair of 


rope watched the assumed bless- 


a filmic quality, the bulk of his 


can hope. 


r att : u- hidden within innovations are impressive, but | Clay, as well asotherswho weren't ginning of the mayhem, and the 

ated fe rant ah orchestral Dada was, more importantly, a affected, must do what they canto characters, as ictinas the reader, 

Pp Ses ue: aecauariciet phic works movement grounded in its time. | survive as the world goes to Hell. are presented with escalating, 

= are a oO PEs 4 tty sedc The  BSO’s All its claims of nihilism and As with most of King’s books, incremental horrors. By the last 

< P ae ae 76 peath of her emo- Jonathan Car- nonsense amount to a grand there is nothing spectacular 50 pages, you can’t help wonder, 
z ae Bs a in elynamic move- Ney performed analysis of a world thrown into | about the writing style a its “How is anyone going to escape a 
“ Strauss’ _piece turmoil. Dada was born as Eu- | good, make no mistake, but ithas horrible, horrible death?” But you 
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: her trademark. is i i i ideri i 

4 , a solo violinist, ings of science, technology and | language literal and concrete so Considering the premise of 
os ake he ae it ob ex sitting at his seat ; communication mutate into the | the reader clearly sees what he’s the book aaetoes me turn- 
me flouris fo) i ine 7 je love in front of the A ‘ di weapons of a civilization-wide | talking about but has to bring ing into zombies because of cell 
a a picture ag a “ph fiev, her orchestra. Not COURTESY OF HTTP.WWW3BEAUTYINMUSIC.COM | war and died as the modern | his or her own emotions and as- phones and only gets stranger 
pm for her tr f ah cee rshad- once were his Acclaimed violinist Sayaka Shoji debuted with the BSO. city and mass culture began to | sociations to the table. Where he from that point on, I rarely found 
“— technical Pe os Aebeneate ey? melodies _over- ripen in the West. In such va- | really shines is instead with his myself in a state of disbelief. Ev- 
a owed by : ife rhe Prokofiev powered by the symphony be- Russia. This performance of- | riety, we can discern not only a | characters. In this sudden savage erything that happened was in 
oi ery an seat her forceful hind him. Playing on a his 1687 fered a wonderful and afford- | consistent empathy with modern post-apocalyptic world, no one keeping with the world King had 
see wou. tid Gholi brings epicit Stradivarius, the Mercur-Avery, able opportunity for Hopkins | turmoil, but an undeniable, if re- | isa hero, and everyone is believ- constructed. In fact, amid the | 
a interpre ae hares ncertosin the former concertmaster of the students to take a break from | luctantly acknowledged belief in | able. Clay is driven by his desire zombie people, psychic powers 
_ to one of the greatest ¢ Royal London Philharmonic of- problem sets and midterms. the persistent value of feckless | to get to Kent Pond to meet up and spooky mix CDs, the only 
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violin repertoire. 


fered the audience a view of his 


This coming weekend, pia- 


individualism in the face of an 


with his wife and son, even while 


thing that gave me skeptic pause 


= } Ae The Love for Three Or- musical abilities, a depth of mu- nist Emanuel Ax can be seen | anonymously regimented world.'| he is plagued by the knowledge was when Alice not only said she 
Par Suite from 33a. Consisting of sicianship seldom seen in sym- performing Mozart's Piano Con- | By claiming to reduce art to the | that they are probably already loved cyberpunk, but was able to 
meee SERPS, opus y - phonic works. certo No. 9. The BSO, conducted | level of absurdity, Dada in fact | dead — or worse. Even ashe tries name an author of the genre. 






cessful opera The Love for Three 


from Prokofiev’s unsuc- 


Carney has studied at the 


y) 


by Yuri Temirkanov will also 


succeeded in raising absurdity to 


to be the rock, panic looms at the 


Cell is an enjoyable escape. 


: , irytale Julliard Conservatory, workin erform Igor Stravinsky’s Pet- | the level of true art. edges of Tom’s calm and caring Even if you don’t toss your cell 
ha omg Fumes appt lies Ivan Galamian aa Chris. ene and Richard Yardumi- Dada will be showing at the East | demeanor. And Alice Maxwell? phone ee live its King 
fant ie ees the journey of a tine Dethier. He performed with an’s Armenian Suite. The BSO | Wing of the National Gallery in | A 15-year-old girl from the sub- does, you are going to feel a little 
ments. It re forced to embark the BSO in their European tour offers discounted tickets to stu- | Washington, D.C. through May 14. | urbs who watched her mother twinge the next time someone 
ES . YOUDEs pre three oranges ina in the 2001-02 season, playing dents before the concert, only | The museum does not charge an ad- | bite through a cab driver’s neck, says, “Can you hear me now? 
is 6 jariaod at Strauss and receiving a wonder- $10 per concert. mission fee. she has moments of strength and Good.” 
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By SIMON WAXMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Solid Three burials 


There is something special 
about a star like Tommy Lee 
Jones. Despite having appeared 
in few truly excellent films (per- 
haps The Fugitive and JFK are his 
best) he has fashioned a brilliant 
career. Jones has been success- 
ful because he has always stood 
out from the mediocrity in which 
he was cast. The Three Burials of 
Melquiades Estrada, Jones’ first 
excursion into the world of film 
direction, continues his tradition 
of uniqueness, true grit and ac- 
complishment. What differs this 
time is that the movie is as good 
as its lead. 

Jones plays Pete Perkins, a 
Texas rancher who befriends fel- 
low cowboy and illegal Mexican 
émigré Melquiades Estrada (Ju- 
lio Cesar Cedillo). The two share 
their days and experiences and 
form a strong and loving bond 
(purely platonic; this is not Broke- 
back Mountain). Meanwhile, Mike 
Norton (Barry Pepper) and his 
wife Lou Ann (January Jones) 
have recently moved to the area 
where Mike works for the U.S. 
Border Patrol — the migra whom 
Melquiades rightly fears. One day 
while on duty Mike is passing the 
time in a field when he hears two 
gunshots and hurriedly returns 
fire from hundreds of yards away. 
The man whom he accidentally 
guns down is Melquiades Es- 
trada and Pete is understandably 
displeased. When the police and 
border _ patrol 
fail to act, Pete 
seeks to right 
the wrongful 
death on_ his 
own terms. 
What follows is 
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Drama unfolds on the Texas border with Tommy Lee Jones and Barry Pepper in The Three Burials of Melquiades Estrada. 


ery clash, is ideally suited for a tale 
of vengeance and morality, which 
does not succumb to the white- 
hat/black-hat sensibilities of the 
western of yore, but imposes upon 
the genre an ambiguity to which it 
is largely unaccustomed. 

Jones’ directorial style is re- 
strained, almost reverent. He holds 
his shots for a 
long time, hop- 
| ing to drink up 
| the scene — an 

effective meth- 
| od in a movie 
shot in such 





hisjourney, and 
Mike’s forced 
march, to bury 
Melquiades in 
Mexico. 

The plot is 
perfect for a film 
with a political 
message on the 
heated issue of 
immigration, 
but, though 
Three Burials is socially conscious, 
it is not advocacy fiction. Its scope 
is much bigger than that. The voy- 
age to Mexico evokes shades of 
The Good, the Bad and the Ugly in 
which Eli Wallach and Clint East- 
wood dragged one another across 
the sand dunes. In this case how- 
ever, the flats of Montana and Wy- 
oming, so prevalent in westerns, 
are replaced with the far more 
rugged and less familiar terrain 
of the Texas borderlands. This set- 
ting, in which beauty and treach- 


Rating: R 


Starring:Tommy Lee Jones, 
Barry Pepper, January Jones- 
Director: Tommy Lee Jones 
Run Time: 2 hr 1 min 


Playing at: The Charles 





pristine natural 
surroundings. 
With Jones at 
the helm there 
is nothing sen- 
sational about 
Three Burials; it 
is a sober expe- 
rience. 

_As an actor, 
Jones continues 
to impress. He 
is 60 years old but no petulant 
old coot. He is at once wizened, 
world-weary and brimming with 
the vitality, and even some of the 
folly, of youth. At his side Pepper 
is a bit outclassed, but still holds 
his own admirable depth and 
presence. 

Three Burials, written by the 
enormously talented Guillermo 
Arriaga (Amores Perros, 21 Grams) 
is a profound story deserving of 
these fine performances. The el- 
ement of moral ambiguity por- 


trayed so effectively by Jones 
and Pepper, is not, however, the 
central theme. Nor is it about 
“the power of friendship,” (that 
of Pete and Melquiades) which 
would have been too simple and 
cheesy to actually be satisfying. 
The Three Burials of Melquiades 
Estrada reminds us that killing 
a person is not as easy as most 
other movies, and, indeed, the 
television news, may make it ap- 
pear. Pete certainly gets his licks 
in against the man who killed his 
friend, but through their trav- 
els together he hopes not only 
to honor Melquiades’ wish to be 
buried in his hometown, but to 
help Mike realize this plain fact: 
Taking a person’s life is an act 
with devastating consequences 
not only for the victim and those 


. he or she leaves behind, but for 


the perpetrator as well. Mike 
knows it too, but it is Pete’s treat- 
ment of him and their journey 
with Melquiades’ decaying body 
in tow that allows him to truly 
comprehend his guilt and abid- 
ing need for forgiveness. 

An additional message, per- 
haps more insightful and defi- 
nitely more universal, permeates 
the film. Three Burials attempts 
to remind us that each human 
life is inordinately precious. In 
an age when death is taken so 
lightly in cinema, with violence 
of every kind perpetrated almost 
thoughtlessly, it is a poignant 
and compelling point. One might 
claim that it is also self-evident, 


Three-hour psychedelic show wows crowd 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B7 

“I Wanna Testify” in 1967. Al- 
though his early music reflected 
the popular Motown trends of 
the time, in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s he would cause up- 
heaval in the music world with 
new instrumental techniques 
and styles. 

The psychedelic movement in 
both jazz and rock transformed 
the era, and had a strong impact 
on Clinton, helping him further 
clarify the funk music he would 
exemplify. By fusing elements of 
R&B and acid rock, Clinton cre- 
ated a new version of funk. 

This new funk further deep- 
ened James Brown’s early funk 
and is still shaping the genre to 
this day. 

By adding elements of psyche- 
delia through spacey electronic 
grooves and expansive jams, 
Clinton’s “P-Funk” became oth- 
erworldly. The “s” was dropped 
from the group’s name, and Par- 
liament was born. 

Around the same time, Clin- 
ton created Funkadelic, essen- 
tially a rock group that blended 
psychedelic guitar lines, bizarre 
sound effects, booming bass 
lines and cosmological rants into 
danceable party music. 

Parliament entailed the vocal- 
ists of George Clinton’s music 
while Funkadelic supplied its 
instrumentals. They were often 
known as “P-Funk,” for short, 
which became the label for their 
music. 

These two groups performed 
together to create a massive 
conglomeration of musicians at 
every venue. Parliament Funk- 
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MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Mike Hampton on lead guitar and Gary “Diaper Man” Shider funk up Ram's Head. 


adelic released numerous con- 
cept albums focusing on current 
social and political issues. Dur- 
ing the 1970s, the group had 40 
R&B hit singles and four No. 1 
hits. 

Clinton’s music continued to 
grow over the next two decades. 
In the 1980s, new electronic mu- 
sic themes inspired Clinton to 
create popular “electro-funk” 
songs such as “Atomic Dog.” 

As many emerging hip hop 
artists in the 1990s were inspired 
by P-Funk, Clinton’s songs were 
sampled on numerous occasions 
by artists such as Outkast, Snoop 
Dogg, and Dr. Dre. George Clin- 


ton’s extraordinary influence on 
modern American music landed 
him multiple awards and recog- 
nitions, including Parliament/ 
Funkadelic’s induction into the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 
1997. 

Friday night’s concert proved 
that P-Funk can still funk up any 


crowd. The energy poured from — 


the stage was endless through- 
out the show’s entire three-hour 
span. It would be an understate- 
ment to call the performance a 
“concert,” instead it was a non- 
stop party. After experiencing 
this transcendent event, I can 
only say, “You can’t deny the 


funk.” 





yet here is a movie that, in an al- 
most morbidly refreshing man- 
ner, devotes itself to the value 
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Members of film society 
promote quality cinema 


ConrTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
kicked off with a highly popular 
screening. At midnight on March 
3, the 1972 porno classic Deep 
Throat was projected over the epic 
Shriver Hall screen. Attended by 
over 300 Hopkins students, the 


| event turned into a rather raucous 


* 


affair, the likes of which most con- 
temporary public movie screen- 
ings seem to lack. The boisterous 
social environment felt akin to the 
audience reactions elicited from 
tired Rocky Horror stunts or the 
brilliant camp of late 50s/early 60s 
William Castle gimmicks. 

The following Wednesday 
was the Film Society’s screening 
of Titus, director Julie Taymor’s 
1999 production of the notorious- 
ly brutal, criminally overlooked 
Shakespeare play Titus Andront- 


| cus. An explosion of anachro- 





| nisms, though much darker than 


that other famous anachronistic 
Shakespeare adaptation you've 


| probably seen, it offered a vi- 
me te | brant, though unsettling, take on 
COURTESY OF HTTP://MOVIES THEMOVIEBOX.NET 


the centuries-old play. 

The Film Society has a few 
unique projects in store. Take, for 
example, the upcoming show- 


| ing of the classic silent film, The 


of an individual life. A man has*| 


died and, in so doing, wrought | 


a massive transformation upon 
those affected by his passing. 

It is through this simple moral 
that Three Burials makes its larg- 
est commentary on society. We 
live in a world of casual death. 
Innocent people die by the thou- 
sands, and sometimes millions, 
at the hands of their fellow men, 
but we tend to only remember 
the thousands and the millions 
— the numbers. It is practically 
a cliché to point out that death 
has been reduced to a statistic. In 
becoming desensitized to death, 
we have become similarly de- 
sensitized to life, and this is the 
greater tragedy. It is not by mis- 
take that Three Burials contains 
what may be the least passionate 
sex scene in the history of cinema 
— the banality of death drains 
enthusiasm for life. 


Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. Not merely 
a screening of every art history/ 
film/humanities center/German 


| major’s (at this point, who knows, 
maybe even BME) perennial pa- 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SMH.COM.AU 


per topic, it will be scored by the 
Devil Music Ensemble, a touring 
collective which specializes in 
“the live scoring of soundtracks 
to accompany silent films.” 

“We show films that aren’t just 
simply entertaining — we wish 
to provide a resource for thought- 
provoking, diverse, and often 
challenging films,” sophomore 
Film Society member Julia Zhou 
said. Aside from merely provid- 
ing the opportunity for students 
to become exposed to the media 
firsthand, the organization is also 
committed to publishing Frame 
of Reference, a semiannual stu- 
dent-produced film journal that 
specializes in opinions, reviews, 
film theory and the general dis- 
cussion of films of both the past 
and present. 

The final event hosted every 
year by the Film Society is the 
JHU Film Fest, an acclaimed event 
which will occur from April 27- 
30. Traditionally, full-length fea- 
tures, shorts, student films, local 
productions and a wide range of 
documentaries have been staples 
of this event, many independent 
films having even made their pub- 
lic debut over the festival's eight- 
year history. By the time this ar- 
ticle comes out, I’m sure the final 
schedule will be posted, so check 
out http://www.hopkinsfilmfest.com 
for more information. 





| 70s erotic classic Deep Throat was shown for students on March 3 at Shriver Hall. 











Happy St. 
Patrick’s Day! 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
Our Prediction for your St. Pat- 
rick’s Day is that after your Mth 
Irish joke, five bagpipers will kill 
you with their instruments. 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

John Belushi would be happy that 
you've put up one of those posters 
of him in Animal House on your 
wall — so happy he’d j 1 
Patents sta a o happy he’d just die. 
Break your bad habits: 
you want to smoke 
smoking a pie 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Waters of emotion may be raining 
down from your soul, but we do not 
need to hear your poetry about it. It 
would send us into THE ABYSS!! 


Next time 
a cigarette, try 
ce of poo instead 
Let me tell you, it is u nple 





asant. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Will you ever get a chance to meet 
your hero, Philip Seymour Hoff- 
man? No. He doesn’t care for peo- 
ple who are not made of solid gold. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Will is not the only thing you'll 
need to lose that winter fat. Two out 
of three doctors recommend hiring 
someone to eat a little bit of you. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Wanna make something out of 
your useless humanities degree? 
Try learning an actual skill, like 
blacksmithing or spear hunting. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

Film club will be a great place for 
you to express your feelings about 
mid-career Fellini while cultivating 
a truly remarkable body odor. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

It never ceases to amaze us how 
brilliant you are. In fact, you’re so 
smart, you should be able to figure 
out how to get rid of this ball gag. 





Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Be careful not to be a tanorexic 
when you're Spring Break-ing in 
the tropics. No one needs to look 
like they were birthed by a Cheeto 
Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) ; 
So successful was your last expedi- 
tion to the moon, you will attempt 
it again this weekend. Yeah, dude: 
Your roommate got more acid. 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
Debauched parties may be your 
specialty, but you really took it too 
far when you rented those babies 
and had a Baby Kickball Fest. 
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by Eric Chung 


Sudoku: Is better+than 


Every 3x3 square must contain the numbres 1 through 9 
without repeats. Every row and cournn must contain the 
numbers 1 through 9 without repeats. | 


Last week's solutions (empty spaces right to left then top 


5 1,4,2:3,9,2,8,6:6,9,5,7:3.9,47, 
1;9,5, 6,4, 1; 8, 4,5,2, 9, 3,6, 7,8,4 


BURBERRY 


(gle Yo, that's stylin’! oe 
a Thanks. It’s | 
SUDOKU 7% ay 


Junk in the trunk? Eat yourseli thin 


ou know, it’s hard 

being sexy. And not 

just normally sexy; 

Im talking like ter- 

minally sexy. I don’t 
really mind it when my TAs bulk 
mail me nude Polaroids of them- 
selves, but it’s a little annoying 
when Iim walking around cam- 
pus and I feel someone grab my 
ass, and then I turn around and 
itis all awkward and I’m like ‘Oh, 
hi there Vice Provost for Aca- 
demic Affairs Paula Burger.’ For 
the last time, JHU Faculty: I have 
personal boundaries. Let’s try to 
respect them. 


The one thing everyone wants 
to know is how I maintain my 
boyish figure; they all want to 
know what magical diet I’m on. 
‘Matt,’ they say, “we know you 
can dance, but what do you eat?’ 
Well, for those who are wonder- 
ing, I will now reveal my secret: I 
eat total and utter crap, all of the 
time. To see what I mean, let’s do 
a quick run-through. Here are 
my main food groups: 


Chinese 

Pizza 

Subs 
Microwaveable anything 
7-11 


And here’s what I don’t eat: 


Anything with fruits or veg 
etables in it 
Anything with a monosyllabic 
ingredient list ; 
Anything that has some sort 
of ‘nutritional value’ 
Anything that starts with 
‘Lear’ or ‘Diet’ 
Anything with ‘Preparation 
Instructions’ that involve ‘actual 
cooking’ 
Goddamn 
chowder 


Of course, food has always 
been a recurring theme in my 
columns, since I really have noth- 


_ ing important to say and appar- 
ently Im aiming for the fat peo- 


ple demographic. But, strangely 


enough, I've never gone into de- 


tail about what I really like to eat. 


So let’s take this opportunity to 
~ examine the many facets of 


MATT DIAMOND'S WORLD 


Manhattan clam 


is the yin to my yang. Macaroni 
and Cheese has always been my 
favorite food, to the point where 
I was basically notorious for it. 
When I was young, I wouldive 
robbed my own grandparents for 
Kraft money; it was that bad. Lat- 
er I branched out to more elegant 
forms of pasta and cream sauce, 
such as tortellini alfredo and 
penne with vodka sauce. This 
leads us to the cardinal rule of 
Italian food: everything is maca- 
roni and cheese. 


Pizza: When I was younger, 
Pizza Hut sold a pizza called the 
Triple Decker, which was basi- 
cally a normal pizza but with 
additional cheese INSIDE THE 
PIZZA. It was like a pizza on top 


Matt Diamond 
One Fry Short 


of another pizza. It was also com- 
plete genius. I can’t believe they 
awarded a Nobel Prize to Albert 
Einstein but not the guy who 
invented the Triple Decker. live 
never eaten anything Einstein 
cooked, but Ifll bet you it was no- 
where near as tasty as that pizza. 


Then, as if to spite humanity, 
Pizza Hut stopped making the 
Triple Decker. I’m pretty sure 
this is the direct cause of my Ob- 
sessive-Compulsive Disorder. 


Hot Pockets: If anyone needs 
evidence that the future is now, I 
present to you: Hot Pockets. This 
product is nothing short of revo- 
lutionary. It takes various dispa- 
rate foods and homogenizes them 
into a single format: food inside 


a flaky crust. The closest evolu- | 


tionary relative is the calzone; 
however, Hot Pockets took the 
idea of the calzone to its logical 
conclusion, packing more com- 
plex foods within the confines 
of the crust. Calzones might be 
filled with meat and cheese, but 
Hot Pockets can be filled with a 
cheese and chicken quesadilla, or 
even a cheeseburger. Man, what 
a time to be alive. 


New York-Style Roasted Garlic 
Bagel Crisps: As much as I hate to 


admit it, these are basically hard 


evidence that God exists. There’s 


t 


nothing more I can say. 


Vanilla Coke: I don’t know if 
drinks really count as food, but I 
feel like I need to stand up for this 
soda. When I first heard that it 
was coming out, I was overjoyed. 
I even went hunting for it on the 
day it was released; I was so anx- 
ious to get my hands on it. And 
you know what? It tasted good. I 
enjoyed it. 

A lot of people hated it, and I’m 
not sure exactly why, but it was 
probably the same reason that a 
lot of people hate things: because 
they were jealous. Vanilla Coke 
was prettier than them, smarter 
than them, just all around better 
than them. And they just couldn't 
handle that. Like Edward Norton 
in American History X, they took 
their anger and rage and direct- 
ed it towards something inno- 
cent. Immigrants or soda: Either 
way, everybody loses. And that’s 
what happened here: Coca-Cola 
decided to take Vanilla Coke off 
the market. And then, in a move 
that makes me question if anyone 
on their executive board gradu- 
ated high school, they decided 
to replace it with: Black Cherry 
Vanilla Coke. Has adding cherry 
ever solved anyone's problems? 
This is like when your girlfriend 


breaks up with you and the next ~ 


week you find out she’s dating 
Scott Stapp. Yeah, thanks a lot, 
Scott. Or, as you'd say, ‘thanks a 
lot-AH’’ 


But I should restrain myself 
here. This column isnit about 
anger. In fact, it’s about the op- 
posite; it’s about world peace. 
You see, while there may be fac- 
tors that divide us, the one thing 
that unites us as human beings is 
our love for food. Everyone likes 
to eat. It doesn’t matter what race 
you are, what gender you are, 
what religion you follow or even 
how much AIDS you have. Our 
hunger defines our humanity. 
Eating food is what separates us 
from things that don’t eat, such 
as rocks, So letis all try to respect 
one another: not just as eaters, 
but also as people. That’s what 
Gandhi would’ve wanted. And 
trust me, that guy wanted to eat 


more than any of us. 


Matt Diamond is so full of com- 
passion that he had to have some of it 
surgically removed. He can be con- 
tacted at mdiamond@jhu.edu. 
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JHU Public Health by Eric Chung 
Everyone is studying this 
weekend! Cell bio, 

physics and all that stuff. 

I'm a lonely Writing Sems 
major with no work to ae 
do :( 









Daily Reminders That 


We Attend... 


| JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Reminder #03 
a 
| got crunk after cell 
| bio midterm... 


WHEEeeeEeeEe! ® 1,331,1 mean, cider 




















Jae, wanna come to Towson with 


Yo, Will! You're not studying? 
Will and |? Dinner and movie, 


Let’s go to Towson for dinner and 
a movie! 


Sure, | pwned my 
mid-terms already. 
Feel sorry for 

those cell bio kids. 
Let’s see if Jae 

wants to come. 

What, you got a hot date or 
something? We know you don't 
take cell bio. 


Sorry guys, I’m busy 
tonight. 
| 


Will, why did we | ever come 
to this school? | mean, wit 
people like him... 


yy, Dude, we knew cor 
him in highschool 
\ too. 
Oh true... we're 
both screwed. 


















No, | have to kill a purple 
octopus to get a legendary 
item in my Korean RPG toda 
So seeya! Have fun. 


L == = 





Yeah, double true. 








Wasted Ink by Nate Min 











ae nie 
teem 7 tire 


by Stephanie Yu 


..Said, that if she 
play wit her hair, shes 
probly Keen 


: s ;— 4 


Emcee Squared 

























~~ 


So | reckon \ 


She's playing wit hee ; 
CoWld well be in 


Wair more reg=W-Lac~ ly 
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Spring Break may be the 
highlight of the average col- 
lege student’s academic year. 
However, there are plenty of 
reasons, which may not be 
initially obvious to the typical 
student, to spend one’s time off 
in the area. Maybe the thought 
of a week of pesky siblings and 


| other annoying relatives could 
| convince you otherwise. Or 
| maybe your spring vacation 
| plans have actually turned 
| into your parent’s grand at- 
| tempt at family bonding via 


an arduous road trip to Nova 
Scotia. Or maybe somehow, 


through some bizarre twist of 
fate, you have become depen- 

fumes and pollu- 
mi ft, 


mosphere 





tbe a health risk. 

As unlikely or unfortunate- 
ly realistic as your options may 
be, one major reason for stay- 





CALENDAR 











3 Stent . COURTESY OF HTTP//CREATEAVIBECOM | 
No bling-bling for this Jewish rapper: Look for Matisyahu to sport his yarmulke instead at the Rams Head Tavern this Monday, March 20. _| 


Keeping the faith with Matisyahu 


ing in Baltimore this upcoming 
week is not just to spend a few 
more precious days in the Great- 
est City in America. It is simply 
one word: Matisyahu. 

This Monday, March 20, Mati- 
syahu, everyone’s favorite Has- 
sidic Jewish reggae rapper will 
be performing at the Rams Head. 
And yes, you did read that cor- 
rectly — he’s one part Hassidic 
Jew and one part reggae rapper. 
You might be skeptically won- 
dering, “Are you sure this is bet- 
ter than my little brother? I mean, 
I could stick him in a closet, 
problem solved.” But as valid as 
your point may be, Matisyahu's 
vibrant combination of rolling 
reggae beats, authentic Crown 
Heights beat-boxing and stylistic 








avVO OU 
Marley) are sure to provide an 
evening to remember. 


Although his lyrics don’t fall 





his _ advance and $24 the day of. For 


<a 


into the usual hip-hop genres 
of beating hoes, capping pigs | 
and wearing particularly ex- 
pensive dentures (or “grillz”), 
he does throw in the G word 
from time to time. And while 
most devotional music usually 
leaves audiences with a feel- 
ing of dyspepsia in their stom- 
achs, Matisyahu’s songs don’t 
give off the same vibe as sitting 
through a sermon or a temple 
service. Rather, he seems to be 
genuinely impassioned about 
something, and if you really fo- 
cus on those lyrics, you might 
even figure out what he’s going | 
on about. 

Matisyahu is currently tour- 
ing in support of his newest al- 
bum, Youth. Tickets are $22 in 





ore information go to http:// 
www.ramsheadtavern.com. 


—James Medford | 








Visual Arts 


‘The Creative Alliance 


The Creative Alliance will pres- 
ent the Silent Sounds film series 
featuring Within Our Gates, 
the oldest surviving film by an 
African American director, this 
Friday, March 17. Gates is also 
widely known.as one of the most 
important yet least recognized 
films in American film history. 
It is the first film to show racial 
inequity and intimidation from 
a black perspective. Everything 
from love triangles to murder, 
from heroes to backstabbers will 
be shown in Gates. In addition, 
Lafayette Gilchrist’s accompany- 
ing jazz score will be performed. 


Seaweeds: Wonders of the 
Ocean Realm will also be on 
display featuring photographs of 
pressed seaweed from the 19th 
century. The works of Norman 
Barker, director of the Hopkins 
Department of Pathology, will be 
exhibited. 


Tony Shore: Back in Black will be 
exhibited at the Creative Alliance 
through April 8. Shore’s works 
are paintings done over canvasses 
of black velvet. He specializes in 
dark caricatures, inspired by the 
heavy ink and pen outlines of 
comic book art. Shore also satiriz- 
es Renaissance art with his red- 
neck picnic Last Supper and a par- 
ody of the Venus of Urbino in his 
Venus of Sowebo. His medium of 
black velvet becomes more than a 
template, but a force, threatening 
to engulf the viewer who beholds 
it. This is a free exhibit. 


Also on display will be Access 
Art: In Living Color. This ex- 
hibit will feature vivid color pho- 
tography taken by the students 
of Access Art, an after-school 
program. Access Art is a way for 
the children of South Baltimore 
to discover their inner artistic 
talent. This is also a free exhibit 
and will be on display through 
March 18. 


For more information call (410) 
276-1651 or visit http://www.cre- 
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Within Our Gates, the oldest known film by an African American writer will be shown this Fri. 


ativealliance.org. 


Jewish Museum of Maryland 


A display of vintage clothing 
and accessories will be exhib- 
ited in Hello Gorgeous! Fahion, 
Beauty and the Jewish-Ameri- 
can Ideal. The exhibit will focus 
on how Jewish women overcame 
various obstacles to find an iden- 
tity through fashion and popular 
culture. The museum is located 
on 15 Lloyd St. Hours are 12 p.m. 
to 4 p.m. For more information 
call (410) 732-6400 Ext. 14. 


The American Institute of 
Architects Baltimore 


An exhibit of Roadside Lures will 
be shown at the American Institute 
of Architects Baltimore on Thurs- 
day, March 9 from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. through April 27. The works 
of Charlene Rene Clark will be 
featured, including her oil paint- 
ings of old time Maryland sights 
that have long been demolished 
such as the One Spot Flea Killer 
store and the Enchanted Forest. 
This is a free exhibit. For more 
information call (410) 625-2585 or 
visit http://www.aiabalt.com. 


Mount Clare Museum 


An exhibit featuring Margaret 
Tilghman Carroll: Revolution- 
ary Woman will be on display at 
the Mount Clare Museum. This 
exhibit will focus on Carroll's life 
at Mount Clare from 1763 until 


1817. Carroll was the wife of a 
wealthy plantation owner. Upon 
her death, Carroll willed that 
all the slaves working at Mount 
Clare go free. Tours of the mu- 
seum will be given, featuring 
several of Carroll’s possessions. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.mountclare.org. 











Campus Events 


Thursday, March 16 


3 p.m. The Medical College of 
Wisconsin will visit the Sher- 
wood Hall in Levering with ad- 
missions recruiter Magdalisse 
Gonzalez. For more information 
contact ckrause1@jhu.edu. 


5 p.m. A workshop on Record- 
ing on Location will be given at 
the Digital Media Center, Mattin 
Suite 226. Learn tips to record in- 
terviews, oral histories and music 
using portable recording equip- 
ment. Discussions will be held on 
microphones and other portable 
recording equipment. This is a 
free workshop. For more infor- 
mation contact Andrew Cole at 
(410) 516-3817 or visit http://digital- 
media.jhu.edu. 


6 p.m. A workshop on Styling 
Your Web Pages will be held at 
the Digital Media Center, Mat- 
tin Suite 226. Learn how to use 
Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) to 
control color, fonts, images and 
layout on your Web site. This is 
a free workshop. For more infor- 
mation contact Leslye James at 
(410) 516-3817 or visit http://digital- 
media. jhu.edu. 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. Habitat for Humanity 
will present their annual event 
Habijam, a showcase of a cap- 
pella, dance and comedy groups 
at Shriver Hall. The All-Nighters, 
the Vocal Chords, Octopodes, 
slam poet Komplex, JOSH, the 
Buttered Niblets, the Entertain- 
er’s Club and student rock band 
Trafalgar will perform. Tickets 
will be $3. A raffle will also be 
held at $1 a ticket. For more infor- 
mation contact Audrey DiMauro 
at habitat@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~rab. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Opera 
Theatre will hold a performance 
of Stephen Sondheim: A Little 
Night Music at the Peabody In- 
stitute. The show will be held in 
the Friedberg Hall. Students with 
LD. can purchase tickets for $10. 
For more information go to http:// 


| www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


| 8 pm. The HOP and WJHU Ra- 


dio will present two bands, Fools 
and Horses and the Cheaters 
at the Hop Stop. Alcohol will be 
sold for students 21 and up with 
a valid ID. 


Friday, March 17 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Bal- 
timore in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 
sored by The Insoluble Fraction 
and the Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology Social Group. 


V for Vendetta 


Movie debuting at the AMC Towson Theater this Friday 
Showtimes: | p.m., 4:05 p.m., 7 p.m., 10 p.m. 
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Hugo Weaving stars as ‘V,’ a complex masked hero, in the movie V for Vendetta. 





5 p.m. The Elite Hermanos of La 
Unidad Latina, Lambda Upsi- 
lon Lambda Fraternity, Inc. will 
host a night of food, fun, laughs 
at Rocky Run Tap and Grill. Ten 
prercent of your check will be 
donated to the March of Dimes. 
For more information contact 
Javier Russo at (914) 645-4007 or 
jrusso10@jhu.edu. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium 
in Baltimore offers a discounted 
admission of $5 every Friday af- 
ter 5 p.m. The discounted admis- 
sion is a great deal, so don’t pass 
it up! Even if you have been to the 
aquarium before, head down to 
check out the new dolphin show. 
For more information, including 
hours of operation, group dis- 
counts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


7 p.m. A CSA General Meeting 
and Movie Night will be held at 
the AMRI Multi-Purpose Room. 
The meeting will discuss up- 
coming events including pow- 
derpuff, basketball with UMBC, 
soccer tournament, club nights 
as well as dim sum trips. the 
meeting, CSA will be showing 
two movies, Shaolin Soccer and 
Perhaps Love starring Takeshi 
Kaneshiro or House of Flying 
Daggers. This is a free event. 
For more information contact 
csajhu@gmail.com. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Opera 
Theatre will hold another per- 
formance of Stephen Sondheim: 
A Little Night Music at the Pea- 
body Institute. The show will 
be held in the Friedberg Hall. 
Students with ID. can purchase 
tickets for $10. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.peabody.jhu. 
edu. 


8 p.m. Friday Night Films will 
host a screening of Annie Hall, a 





movie about the ups and downs 
of neurotic comedian living in 
New York. Woody Allen directs 
and stars in Annie hall alongside 
Diane Keaton. The movie will be 
shown at Mudd Hall. Admission 
is $2. For more information con- 
tact Zarrah Keshwani at Zkesh- 
wal@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Triple Helix, an inter- 
national journal of science, soci- 
ety and law, will hold a general 
body meeting at Mattin 160. Posi- 
tions available include managing 
editor, editors and writers. Free 
food and soda will be provided. 
For more information go to http:// 
jhu.thetriplehelix.org. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space 
Grant Observatory located in 
Bloomberg offers you a free 
chance to look at the solar system 
with its telescopes, weather per- 
mitting. Call (410) 516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing 
conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes 
place every Friday night in the 
Mattin Center Silk Road Cafe. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening ac- 
tivity. 


Saturday, March 18 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Opera 
Theatre will hold another per- 
formance of Stephen Sondheim: 
A Little Night Music at the Pea- 
body Institute. The show will 
be held in the Friedberg Hall. 
Students with I.D. can purchase 
tickets for $10. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.peabody. 
jhu.edu. 
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A cappella group the Vocal Chords will be performing at Habijam this Thursday, March 16. 





Peabody Opera presents A 
Little Night Music this Sat. 


The Peabody Opera Theatre 
presents Stephen Sondheim’s 
“A Little Night Music” at the 
Friedberg Hall of the Peabody 
Conservatory from Wednes- 
day, March 15 through Satur- 
day, March 18 at 7:30 p.m. The 
performance will feature Ar- 
_tistic Director Roger Brunyate 
and Resident Conductor Erin 

_ R. Freeman. 

Sondheim's 1973 musical 
rendition of Ingmar Bergman’s 
film Smiles of a Summer Night 
tells the story of parents, chil- 
dren, friends and servants that 

come together for a weekend in 
the country, where escapades 

of love lost, love found, and 
love mourned follow. 


This version of the score 


is written almost entirely in 
_ waltz time although with a 
twist on the pace and mood 
of the typical three beats to 
a bar. Songs include the ani- 
‘mated “The Glamorous Life” 
and “A Weekend in the Coun- 
try” as well as more moving 
numbers such as “Send in the 
Clowns.” Bbc Si 
ghlights the 


jealousy and. confusion 
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riage is still unconsummated. 
Henrik, the son of Fredrik, 
is a divinity student with an 
unrelenting attraction to his 
stepmother but finds himself 
turning to their maid Petra for 
companionship. As this takes 
place, Desirée’s present lover, 
Count Malcolm, has enough 
trouble with his own wife 
Charlotte. 

This show is part of the Pea- 
body Opera Department's Op- 
era Season which serves the — 
dual purpose of meeting the 
educational needs of the Con- 
servatory’s students and offer- 
ing a variety of operatic per- 
formances to local audiences. | 
Audiences are told to expect 
“nothing less than a medium 
which communicates directly 
with its listeners, in ways that 
engage the mind and move the 
heart.” 

“A Little Night Music” is 
sponsored by Dr. and Mrs. | 
Allan D, Jensen with ad- 
ditional support from the — 
Maryland State Arts Coun-— 
cil. Tickets are $24, $12 for — 
seniors and $10 for students — 

can be ‘pure 
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Nature calls and 


In a particularly cruel scene 


| in Roald Dahl's Charlie and the 


Chocolate Factory, one of the 
characters is abducted by a 
horde of slightly perturbed 


| squirrels and stuffed down 


a trash chute. Listening to an 
Animal Collective album is a 


| lot like reading the most dis- 


turbing and psychedelic parts 
of a Dahl novel. As gruesome 
as a Grimm fairy tale, Animal 
Collective songs also capture 
the magic of childhood: the 
innocence of the sunny week 


| days with no school as well as 


| Panda Bear, 


the monsters you were always 
afraid of in your closet. : 
On Friday, March 24, Ani- 
mal Collective will visit Recher 
Theatre to perform in support 
of their latest album Feels. The 
band consists of Avey Tare, 
Geologist and 


| Deaken who, in addition to 


the Nick Jr-style pseudonyms, 
occasionally perform in the 


| guises of various woodland 
| creatures. 


Animal Collective has been 


| anintegral part of the freak folk 


movement that gained popu- 


| larity in 2004 with the rise of 
| the full-bearded, ex-vagabond, 
| nature boy Devendra Banhart. 
| Freak folk, which also goes by 


| 


psych-folk and neo-folk, strays 
drastically from the traditional, 
twang-tastic folk sense. Freak 
folk still covers the themes of 


| nature and the outdoors; Ani- 
| mal Collective’s 2003 release 
| Campfire Songs was literally re- 


corded around a campfire inthe 
woods. However, freak folkers 
stretch those themes into aural 
mutations that are almost un- 
recognizable. Artists like Ani- 


/ mal Collective use echo effects 








that resemble the drones of high- 
tension wires in the summer. 
They revert back to the primal 
days of screaming a song rather 
than singing it. But for the band, 
screaming is natural and human. 
With their howls, they are once 
again the childhood ringleaders 
who would rally everyone to- 
gether for recess. 

In October 2005, Feels was re- 
leased to critical acclaim. The 


THE JoHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 
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Animal Collective answers 





album was full of Animal Col- 
lective’s variations on their on- 


going theme of the freedom of © 


childhood. Tracks like “Did You 
See the Words?” and “Turn Into 
Something” resonate with the 
sun-filled adventures you would 
have with all your imaginary 
friends. The slow crescendo of 
“Banshee Beat” hearkens back to 
the mornings where you would 
wake up to bird songs and know 


: COURTESY OF HTTP;//WWWIHURTNOW.COM 
Usually employing as much noise as they can generate, the members of Animal Collective rock out in true freak-folk fashion. - 














that all that was waiting for you 
was not that 12-page history pa- 
per or that physics problem set, 
but pure, unadulterated fun, 
the kind of fun that leaves you 
exhausted at the end of the day. 
The band will be performing 
with Storsviet Nix Noltes. For 
more information go to hitp:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


—Stephanie Yu 
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Sean Paul wants you to give him a light, this Sunday, March 19, at the Rams Head. 


Concert List 


Thursday, March 16 


6 p.m. The Bled show their 
blanched faces at the Ottobar 
with Since by Man, As Cities 
Burn and Protest the Hero. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


7 p.m. Jazz is Dead will mourn 
their loss at the Recher Theatre 
with Free Wheelin’. They will be 
performing “Blues for Allah.” 
For more information go to http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. O.A.R. will be stopping by 
the Rams Head for a pre-St. Patty's 
Day celebration along with Need 
to Breathe. For more information 
go to http://www.ramsheadlive.com. 


9:30 p.m. Growing will expand 
at the Talking Head with the help 
of Sand Cats and Darsombra. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Friday, March 17 


6:30 p.m. Ferret Records will 
come to Sonar in support of the 
“Under the Gun” Tour. Remem- 
bering Never will open as well as 
Madball, Zao and Scarlet and the 
banner. 


ill 
8:30 p.m. The Legwarmers wi 
protect your calves at the Ram's 
Head. For more information g° to 
http://www.ramsheadlive.com. . 


9 p.m. A St. Patricks Day Party 


hosted at the Ottobar by the 
Charm City Roller Girls will also 
feature Blues Vultures, Fishnet 
Stalkers, the Mishaps and Rotten 
Shambles. For more information 
go to http://www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. The Drayton Sawyer 
Gang will rough it up at the Talk- 
ing Head with Spheres, Exponen- 
tials and Telekinesis for Cats. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Saturday, March 16 


7 p.m. All Time Low will be at 
the Recher Theatre with the Late 
Night, 451 and Summer Driven. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.nr. Dilated Peoples will im- 
prove their vision at Sonar with 
Little Brother, Defari and beats by 
DJ Funk and Impulse. For more 
information go to Ittp://www.so- 
narbaltimore.com. 


9:30 p.m. Palomar will bring 
New York power pop to the Talk- 
ing Head with Water School, ex- 
Hockey Island members Squaaks 
and Pontiak. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.talkinghead- 
club.com. 


Sunday, March 19 


6 p.m. A Local Spotlight at the 
Recher Theatre will feature the 
bands Off Limits, Until Tomor- 
row, Bravo Romeo Bravo and 
October’s Calling. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.recher- 
theatre.com. 


7 p.m. Sean Paul will be burnin’ 
at the Rams Head. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.rams- 
headlive.com. 


8:30 p.m. The Go! Team will play 
at the Black Cat with Medications 
and Talkdemonic. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.black- 
catdc.com. 


Monday, March 20 


7 p.m. Hassidic Jewish rapper 
Matisyahu will be at the Rams 
Head with the Balkan Beat Box. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. A Farewell to Arms will 
bid adieu at the Sidebar with 
Fortune’s Foe and In Your Words. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.sidebartavern.com. 


8 p.m. Swollen Members will 
inflate the Ottobar with Gym 
Class Heroes, Kyprios and Dirty 
Circus of the band Sweatshop 
Union. The Red Dragon film 
“Skateboard Party” will also be 
shown. For more information go 
to http://www.theottobar.com. 


Tuesday, March 21 


7 pm. The Children of Bodom 
will play at the Recher Theatre 
with Chimaira and Through the 
Eyes of the Dead. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.recherthe- 
atre.com. 


7:30 p.m. Stereolab will play at 
the 9:30 Night Club with Sam 
Prekop and Archer Prewitt. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.930.com. 


9:30 p.m. Jackie-O Motherf*cker 
will rock out at the Talking Head, 
first lady style with Sir Richard 
Bishop and Human Bell For more 
information go to http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub:com. 


Wednesday, March 22 


7 p.m. Rilo Kiley frontwoman 
will see double when she per- 
forms at Recher Theatre as Jenny 
Lewis and the Watson Twins. 
Jonathan Rice and Whispertown 
2000 will support. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.re- 
chertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. The Silver Jews will keep 
it kosher at the Ottobar. For more 


information go to http://www. 
theottobar.com. 


Thursday, March 23 


7 p.m. Baltimore psych-folk band 
Television Hill will broadcast 
from the Charm City Art Space. 
New Orleans bizarre Americana 
bands A Particularly Vicious Ru- 
mor and Crooks & Nannies will 
also perform. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.ccspace.org. 


8 p.m. Theo and the Skyscrapers 
will reach for the stars at the Side- 
bar with the Twats, Fingercuffs and 
Wasted City. For more information 
go to http://www.sidebartavern.com. 





Free 
Drop-In-Art: In the Round 


On Saturday, March 18, the 
Walters Art Museum will host 
Drop-In-Art Activities: In the 
Round from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
If you ever desired to step 
into the world of a two-di- 
mensional painting, you can 
unleash your pent up artistic 
desires by exploring the world 
of sculpture. Everything 
from ancient to 19th century 
sculpture will be presented 
as well as the opportunity to 
create your own 3-D creation 
with found objects, foam and 
wood. For more information 
call (410) 547-9000. 
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Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 7015. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher's, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 



































Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 
Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 

Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. . 

Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 

Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


















Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Rd., (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 

Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., (410) 435-8338 





9 p.m. The Joggers will trek into 
the Black Cat with Georgie James. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


Fae Gn a al 
Got an Event? 


Send details about future 
events, including date, time, 
location, a brief summary of 
the event to events@jhunews- 
letter.com. Please e-mail all 
events the Monday before 
publication. 


9 p.m. Clayway will play at So- 
nar. For more information go to 
http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


—Compiled by Stephanie Yu 
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This weekend, the Greatest Show on Earth will stop by the First Mariner Arena, with plenty of acrobats in sequined leotards. 


$5 to $10 $10 to $25+ 
St. Patrick’s Day Roller-Skate Ringling Brothers Circus 


The Baltimore City Ree- 
reation and Parks presents a 
St. Patrick’s Day Roller-skate — 
from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. on March | 
17. Relive your wonder years 
by strapping on some rental 
wheelies, wobbling awkwardly 
in place and inevitably falling 
on your ass, all in the good fun — 
and “Erin-go-blah” spirit of St. 
Patty’s Day. This event will be 
held at the Lakeland Recreation 
Center on 2921 Stranden Road. 
Tickets will be $5, For more in-  b 
formation call (410) 396-7900 ets range from $13 to$22, 
or visit http://www.ci.baltimore. 2 aes eee ed 

Compiled by Stephanie Yu 


The Ringling Brothers and | 
Barnum & Bailey will bring the 
Greatest Show on Earth to Bal-— 
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IMBAI RICKSHAW 
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The streets are crowded with people and vehicles, with the ubiquitous black taxis winding their ways around pedestrians. 
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The ancient remains of Rani-ki-wal, or “Queen's Well,” reveal the splendors of Patan, Gujrat. The city used to be the capital of Gujrat 1,000 years ago, and the remains of the queen’s palace are a popular spot for visitors. 
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Sculptures of various Hindu deities, all carved into the walls of an ancient temple, reflect India’s artistic heritage. In the everyday hustle and bustle of Mumbai, workers load bags of rice into a truck for distribution. 


